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ITHIN the last few years a new word has made itself manifest, 

the name, it would seem, of a new science—Musicology. This 
word “musicology” was first coined, I fancy, in France, and was im- 
ported thence to America; in England it is not very willingly accepted, 
in spite of the fact that it is derived from Greek origins no less honour- 
able than those of “theology” or “physiology.” When the Société Inter- 
nationale de Musicologie was founded at Basle in 1927 the question 
arose what the Society was to be called in English, and I found that 
such English people as were interested in its aims preferred to call it 
the Society for Musical Research. English people are notoriously illogi- 
cal; I think their underlying reason for rejecting the word “musicology” 
was that, however keenly interested they might be in musical research, 
they refused to lose sight of the principle that music was an art. 

When I was invited to give this lecture I asked the advice of some of 
my American friends as to a choice of subject; and I was urged with 
some insistence to defend the dignity of Music as a subject of university 
study. With this honourable task in view, I was preparing to address 

1A paper delivered at the Tercentenary Conference of Arts and Sciences at Harvard Uni- 


versity, September 1936, when Professor Dent, of Cambridge, England, received the first hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Music conferred by Harvard University. 
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you on the desirability of historical studies in music, when I received 
the first number of the Bulletin of the American Musicological Society. 
It was this Bulletin, I need hardly say, which drew my attention to the 
inward significance of that new and rather frightening word “mu- 
sicology.” The Bulletin consists of no more than sixteen pages, contain- 
ing condensed abstracts of as many learned papers, but it made me real- 
ize how little I knew about this new science which I was simple-minded 
enough to think had been pursued in one way or another since the days 
of Pythagoras. And I began to understand more clearly, too, why a 
learned German professor wrote to me only a few months ago to tell 
me that he disapproved of my attitude towards musicology. At that 
moment I was not even conscious of having any defined attitude towards 
it; I could only say that I was interested in it. I have to thank an Ameri- 
can musicologist, Mr. Charles Seeger, for making matters clearer to me, 
and I will read you his wise words on the subject. 


To attain its proper place among the advanced studies of today, musicology 
must achieve and affirm its own unity. Both the historical and the comparative 
musicologist should tackle the musical present in which they themselves exist, and 
no longer stand aside from it as mere spectators or attempt to ignore it. To con- 
nect the past with the present and to show how both lead into the future should be 
the main task of both historical and systematic work. 


Mr. Seeger’s paper, and one immediately preceding it in the Bulletin, 
by Professor Lang of Columbia University, both point out what a vast 
amount of musical research work has been done in the direction of what 
I would call mere excavation. We seem at the present day to be living 
in a museum; never since the early Renaissance has there been such a 
universal passion for archeology. All over the world buried cities are 
being unearthed; in architecture, sculpture, and painting, an ever re- 
moter past is being investigated; furniture and every conceivable object 
of antiquity are eagerly collected; and surely there never was an age in 
which so much old music was deciphered, reprinted, and performed. 
As far as the plastic arts are concerned, there is of course a very sound 
reason for all this antiquarianism; it is a lucrative business, and every ob- 
ject concerned has its definite value in the auction room. Even musical 
archzology is not without its profits; autograph manuscripts of great 
composers, even if their price is paltry as compared to paintings and 
drawings, are at least valuable enough to be worth forging. All the 
same, the old music business is a negligible matter compared with the 
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financial values of living performers, and indeed of a few composers 
whose works are still copyright. I wish it were possible to present statis- 
tics that would compare three factors in musical archeology—the 
amount of labour spent on research, the amount of performance result- 
ing therefrom, and the financial profits derived from it. I can only ask 
you to consider the question yourselves, and to make your own guesses. 

I invite you to consider this problem, because I am convinced that 
all of us, music-lovers, musicians, or musical researchers, cught to ask 
ourselves—our own selves, and not other people—what is the ultimate 
use of all this musical archeology. I was asked the question myself when 
I first began to pursue research in music, nearly forty years ago, and | 
have been asked it again many times since then; I have felt it my duty to 
search for an answer. It is on this fundamental question, no doubt, that 
I part company from my learned German friend who told me that he 
disapproved of my attitude towards musicology, and I know that he is 
not alone in his disapproval. 

Old Doctor Burney seems to have asked himself much the same 
question when he set out to write his great history of music in the 
eighteenth century: 


After reading, or at least consulting, an almost innumerable quantity of old 
and scarce books on the subject, of which the dullness and pedantry were almost 
petrific, and among which, where I hoped to find the most information, I found 
but little, and where I expected but little, I was seldom disappointed; at length, 
wearied and disgusted at the small success of my researches, I shut my books, and 
began to examine myself as to my musical principles; hoping that the good I had 
met with in the course of my reading was by this time digested and incorporated 
in my own ideas; and that the many years I had spent in practice, theory and 
meditation, might entitle me to some freedom of thought, unshackled by the 
trammels of authority. 


Considering the period at which he wrote, and the materials ac- 
cessible to him, Burney was a remarkably learned musician. It is only 
natural, however, that a great deal more excavational work should have 
been done since then. Burney is often held up to ridicule nowadays for 
his critical judgments, but this is hardly just. He was a man of his own 
time. About some composers excavation has taught us more than he 
could possibly have known; there are others whose works he knew 
adequately, but whom he judged from the standpoint of his day. In 
this respect Burney is no more to be blamed than Hugo Riemann, whose 
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archeological knowledge was far greater, but who judged all music 
from the standpoint of the nineteenth century, a standpoint which to us 
of the twentieth is perhaps even more absurd than that of the eighteenth. 
And indeed if we narrow our field of observation to the music of the 
eighteenth century alone, Burney’s criticism can teach us far more than 
Riemann’s can. He is a document for the taste of his time; so is 
Riemann, and that is about as much as any of us researchers of today 
can hope to be for the readers of the future. More important, I think, 
is the question of what use our work ought to be for those of our 
own day. 

We must follow Dr. Burney’s example and examine ourselves as to 
our musical principles. We must ask ourselves what is the use of 
musicological research, and before we can answer that question, we 
must ask ourselves what is the use of music, or at any rate, what is 
music, what does it signify to us, and what do we expect from it. 
Questions of this type are very embarrassing, but all investigation of 
musical zsthetics will inevitably bring us down to them, sooner or 
later. We may even have to ask ourselves “what is art?” “what is life?” 
and in cultivated societies there is a sort of tacit agreement that ques- 
tions of that kind are not to be mentioned. 

If we turn back once more to the pages of Dr. Burney, we shall find 
that in his preface, as well as in his dedication to Queen Charlotte, he 
is concerned not so much to defend the dignity of musical studies, as to 
offer excuses for pursuing them. “What is Music?” he asks: “an in- 
nocent luxury, unnecessary, indeed, to our existence, but a great im- 
provement and gratification of the sense of hearing.” He is indeed not 
far removed from that old Cambridge character of the 1850’s who 
observed to an undergraduate that music was “a very harmless amuse- 
ment for a man who could not afford to hunt.” To us of the present 
day, and perhaps more to amateurs than to professional musicians, 
music has become almost a religion, or a substitute for religion. We 
recognize in all seriousness that it demands what is called “a dedicated 
life.” This religious outlook on music—an outlook, I must insist, that 
has little or no association with any form of orthodox religion—is a 
thing which has grown up gradually during the latter half of the past 
century. It would be interesting to trace the origins and the gradual 
growth of this “religion of music”; but here I must limit myself to 
suggesting that we owe this outlook mainly to the influence of Richard 
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Wagner, who in his turn derived it from Beethoven; and before 
Beethoven we must go back to Handel, who definitely asserted his 
desire to make his audiences morally better through his music. 

Another modern doctrine which the religious outlook on music has 
brought us—a doctrine which in these days has become something of a 
nuisance—is “reverence for the classics.” Reverence for the classics was 
a thing which simply did not exist in the days of Dr. Burney, though it 
was perhaps due to the influence of his great “History” that the doctrine 
came into being. In the days of Handel and Mozart nobody wanted 
old music; all audiences demanded the newest opera or the newest 
concerto, as we now naturally demand the newest play and the newest 
novel. If in those two branches of imaginative production we habitually 
demand the newest and latest, why is it that in music we almost invari- 
2bly demand what is old-fashioned and out of date, while the music of 
the present day is often received with positive hostility? I suspect that 
reverence for the classics began in England under orthodox religious 
influences, and that it began at the Handel Commemoration of 1784. 
The Romantic movement brought a revival of Palestrina and sixteenth- 
century church music; it also discovered John Sebastian Bach. We must 
further remember thai, in the course of the nineteenth century, music 
became accessible to ever-widening social circles. In Handel’s day there 
was in all European countries an inner ring of cultivated connoisseurs 
who were the direct patrons of the composers. All music, even church 
music, was “utility music,” music for the particular moment. There was 
nothing undignified about this; why should not a gentleman desire to 
hear a new Mass, a new symphony or a new opera every week, just as 
he might order a new suit of clothes? Whether it was clothes or music, 
he was determined to have nothing but the very best, and he could 
afford it. The bourgeois public of the nineteenth century—and indeed 
this bourgeois public was developing rapidly in the eighteenth—had no 
tradition of connoisseurship. It wanted to be startled and amused rather 
than to experience intellectual enjoyment. And it had no sense of 
patronage. The great people knew that they wanted great art and knew 
that they had to pay a great price for it; the small people wanted to get 
their great art without paying for it, or at least without paying more 
than the absolute minimum. This is the spirit at the base of most 
entertainments today; the film cost a million to produce, and you and 
I can see it for sixpence. For that hour we too are millionaires. 
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The religious outlook on music is an affair of business as well as of 
devotion; that need not surprise us. It has given us also its own theology 
and its own antiquarianism; and the curious thing is that these—perhaps 
they are so in other faculties besides that of music—are subject to the 
caprice of fashion. We can many of us remember how the primitive 
Italian painters were discovered, and with what horror persons of taste 
used to regard the baroque; and just in the same way our musicologists 
have recently rediscovered the baroque opera, and also the primitives 
of the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries, two periods of musical history 
which the nineteenth century regarded as respectively degraded and 
barbarous. 

To persons of taste, persons who approach all music in a spirit of 
reverence for the great masters, all this musical antiquarianism is danger- 
ous and unsettling. The fact is that early medieval music has a strange 
affinity to that of the present day, and persons of taste du not feel safe 
outside the limits of that period which begins with John Sebastian Bach 
and ends with Brahms—the only exception admitted being a little 
Palestrina on Sunday. It is not surprising that some of the younger 
generation, as well as one or two of the older, are inclined to throw the 
classics and all old music overboard, and maintain that no music is 
worth listening to except that which is hot from the composer’s brain. 
There, at any rate, is a thoroughly logical and reasonable doctrine: 
music, the music of today for those who today are themselves alive, and 
antiquarianism for those who are spiritually dead. If we could only 
accept it wholeheartedly, we should feel like new beings; we should 
have escaped for ever from that atmosphere of the museum which is 
not much better than that of a prison. 

Music, according to some of the modern prophets, ought to revert 
to what it was in the earlier centuries—utility music, composed for the 
moment, and not expected to last longer than the dinner which was 
cooked for the day. We want a fresh dinner every day, and a fresh 
song; but I fear that in some households we may have to put up with 
cold remains. For it is an economic problem as well as an artistic one. 
There is a keen movement in some quarters for teaching children in 
ordinary schools to compose their own music; this is all part of the 
movement—an economic movement at bottom—to bring music, modern 
music, that is, into the life of the people. There is too wide a gulf, we 
are told, between the artist and the people; Schoenberg’s music is not 
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as popular with the multitude as that of Bach, to say nothing of some 
other composers. But was there ever a time when pioneer music—the 
music which we now say made history—was popular with the multi- 
tude? Monteverdi, Handel, Beethoven, all composed for an inner ring 
of connoisseurs; the only difference was that in their day nobody cared 
about the taste of the multitude, or about educating it to something 
higher. And the music that they composed for their patrons was “utility 
music” for the day’s consumption, nothing more; why cannot our 
modern composers follow their example? The patrons have ceased to 
exist, and the multitude is not educated enough to demand what the 
composers want to write. They may say that they want to write “utility 
music,” but secretly they hanker after immortality—immortality of a 
strictly practical kind. They are very properly jealous of the dead, and 
what they really desire is that their own symphonies should be per- 
formed as often as Beethoven’s. The obvious answer to that is that the 
modern symphonies are not as good as Beethoven’s; but this is a cheap 
fallacy. Beethoven’s symphonies have had the benefit of that unearned 
increment which we call a century’s reverence; they are also outside the 
copyright act. There is yet another reason: the composer having gone 
to his grave, the modern conductor can do what he likes with them, 
whereas in the case of a modern symphony, the conductor has to share 
the glory with the composer, even if he does not condescend to carry 
out the composer’s own intentions. 

Herein lies the iniquity of the virtuoso conductor, or of any virtuoso 
interpreter; he trades upon our childlike reverence for the classics in 
order to get some of that reverence transferred to his own person. It is 
our own fault; reverence is merely a self-deceptive mask for ignorance 
and lazy-mindedness. If we are still to go on listening to the classics, 
we must cease to reverence them: we must set to work to understand 
them. It is here that the work of the musicologists becomes necessary 
to us; we have to grasp the fact that all music which is not of the im- 
mediate present is “old music,” whether it belongs to the current reper- 
tory of concert-rooms or not. Sentimental people, especially in Germany, 
are often inclined to maintain that certain masterpieces are “timeless,” 
possessions for ever, independent of any historical associations. This is 
unscientific and absurd; it merely means that these works happen to 
be popular at the present moment, whereas many works contemporary 
with these favourites have fallen into oblivion—an oblivion from which 
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pure chance may at any moment rescue them, as we have recently had 
occasion enough to observe. 

It is easy to make fun of the musicologist, the man of learning who 
spends his whole life in libraries, deciphering medieval manuscripts, 
with the occasional relief of quarrelling with some rival paleographer 
over what to us may seem a negligible detail. But he is necessary to our 
own studies and indeed to our own enjoyment and pleasure. Half a 
century ago, England was regarded by all other nations as “the land 
without music”; worse than that, there were many Engiishmen who 
cheerfully accepted this description as true and thought their country 
none the worse for it. At the present moment, it can at any rate be said 
that Continental opinion has shown signs of conversion; what is really 
more important is that the people of England seem themselves to have 
been converted. There exists now a definite belief in England that we 
are a musical country, and that we possess a national music of which 
we may feel proud. That belief is for the most part the creation of the 
musicologists; it owes something to the modern composers, but far more 
—considered as a popular belief—to the historical researchers and to the 
students of folklore. Consider what has happened in Europe during 
recent years; a number of new states have been formed, and a number 
of small nations have obtained new independence. In almost every case 
the movement towards independence has been initiated by men of learn- 
ing who collected and wrote down the songs and legends of the peasant 
classes. The native language had for centuries been no more than a 
dialect spoken only by the illiterate; the learned classes had spoken and 
written Latin, the higher social classes one of the greater modern lan- 
guages. During the nineteenth century the native dialect had gradually 
and deliberately been developed into a literary language by men of learn- 
ing; whether the ultimate result has been conducive to peace and happi- 
ness we must ask the professional historians to decide. I mention this 
phenomenon merely to show what vast forces can be set in motion by 
the scholars and the antiquaries. 

To return to the world of music and musical research—the problem 
which is now before us is to direct this research and the forces released 
by it into such channels as will bring the greatest benefit to musical and 
general education. The pure musicologist will go his own way; it is 
impossible to make him submit to direction. Sometimes the best thing 
that he can do will be to make a dictionary of some sort; fortunately 
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many of them are quite ready to make dictionaries of their own free will. 

It is more urgent to consider the direction of research studies for the 
benefit of two different classes of people: for the ordinary music-loving 
public, which will certainly not engage in any form of research itself, 
but which may be induced to read books about music; and for the 
university-trained musician, who may well be given some training in 
research methods, even though he prefers in after life to devote himself 
to more practical aspects of his art. 

It is a fundamental principle of all educationalists, I hope, that music, 
especially for children and young people, should be a source of pleasure 
and enjoyment. However much they may hate their other lessons—and 
all of us have hated them in our time—we want to be sure that the 
music-lesson is a period of happiness. But we must not lose sight of the 
fact that education is not limited to childhood; if we have been properly 
started as children, we ought to go on educating ourselves all our lives. 
One of the main doctrines of modern education is that it is to teach us 
to make a right use of leisure; and obviously music is here a factor of the 
greatest importance, and all the more important to what are called the 
leisured classes, if they still exist. We forget, perhaps, when we are 
comparatively young, that we ought to prepare for our old age, for a 
period of life when emotion plays a diminishing part in our experience, 
and when the perceptive and appreciative faculties tend to become grad- 
ually more and more dulled. Our happiness at that moment, as far as 
musical enjoyment is concerned, will depend on how much we have 
stored up in what I like to call the “museum of memory”—that section 
of our brain in which we have put away our most carefully selected 
and treasured recollections of beauty. It is melancholy to renew ac- 
quaintance with people whom we remembered as ardent music-lovers 
at twenty or twenty-five, and find that at fifty they have almost ceased 
to care about music at all. One can often understand that they have had 
to give up singing or playing an instrument, and in older days one could 
understand that some were cut off against their will from any sort of 
cultivated musical intercourse; but in these days, thanks to wireless, 
everybody can be a listener to serious music, and lack of appreciation 
means simply that the listener has never accustomed himself in youth to 
meet the composer halfway, whether the composer be of modern times 
or of the past. 

There are many people who are positively frightened of any sort of 
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analytical or historical approach to music, because they are convinced 
that it would destroy all their pleasure in the art. There is a saying of 
some famous scientist that in the field of science chance favours only 
those minds which are prepared to benefit by it, and it is a saying which 
we can apply equally well to every department of life. None the less— 
as that scientist knew well—most people are gamblers by nature; even 
if they are not gamblers in finance, they trust to luck for all their 
emotional experiences, and they even believe that the value of such 
experience is definitely dependent on its being unexpected. It is a 
curious thing that even highly cultivated people, who are fully prepared 
to recognize and to value the intellectual qualities in poetry or in paint- 
ing, will regard the word “intellectual” as a positive condemnation when 
applied to music, either to a composition or to its interpretation. It is 
these people who with their purely instinctive and emotional reactions 
to music will find themselves left musically bankrupt in old age. We 
must teach them when young, if we can, that the intellectual apprecia- 
tion of music immensely widens the powers of enjoyment. What is 
called good taste generally means submission to reactions that are not 
analysed; if we had the courage and the patience to analyse them, we 
should probably find that they were unreasonable, a hindrance to enjoy- 
ment rather than a help. 

The historical outlook on music can be cultivated with profit and 
interest even by the type of amateur who refuses to attempt the most 
elementary studies in analysis. We must make him see that every piece 
of music belongs to its own period of history. It is not merely that it 
expresses the ideas current at a particular epoch; indeed interpretation 
of this kind may often become completely misleading, for we are easily 
tempted to read into a piece of music a subjective interpretation for 
which there is no real evidence. But we can certainly reconstruct the 
external conditions under which music was performed at any given 
period, and they may often help us to a new understanding. All music 
is movement, and thus associated to a large extent with the movements 
of the human body. This is most clearly apparent in dance music, but 
it affects other types of music as well, because so much music of any 
period is derived in some degree from the rhythms of contemporary 
dances, and rhythm is the factor which chiefly defines the characteristics 
of a period or indeed of a musical nationality. The music of Handel at 
once gives us moderns an impression of stateliness; but why were the 
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movements of Handel’s listeners stately? They were obliged to be 
stately, because their clothes were so bulky, heavy and cumbrous; and 
they wore heavy clothes because they had such very inadequate means 
of warming their houses. Let me give you another momentary glimpse 
of those days—this time from Francois Couperin: “One should always 
appear to be at one’s ease,” he says, “when playing the harpsichord,” 
and to that purpose he advises the pupil to put a looking-glass on the 
desk while he practises, so as to make sure of a pleasing expression of 
countenance. We have only to look at the faces of our modern pianists 
while playing to see how far removed we are from the days of Couperin. 

I have begun with examples of things one might say to children or 
to classes of quite unsophisticated pupils. If we are considering Uni- 
versity students preparing for a musical degree, we shall naturally go 
far deeper into the subject. The misfortune is that the usual popular 
handbooks of musical history and biography are often out of date and 
completely misleading. In teaching children, it is no doubt stimulating 
to repeat the conventional anecdotes about the great musicians, if only 
to impress something on their memories which will help them to 
visualize these great composers as individual human beings in some 
sort of historical environment. Most of the well-known anecdotes have 
now been proved to be untrue; and in any case the personal biographies 
of a few selected masters do not constitute the history of music. It is 
obvious that we must study the history of the whole technique of com- 
position; we must analyse the forms in which music is written, and trace 
their development. Here again the standard text-books are hopelessly 
inadequate. There still remains an enormous amount of scientific re- 
search to be done on the history and development of musical forms, 
and it must be done in conjunction with the history of musical expres- 
sion, for what the authors of text-books never seem to make clear to the 
reader is that the main function of musical form is to intensify expres- 
sion, that what we call “form” is in fact simply the putting of the expres- 
sive climax in exactly the most expressive place. 

There are many more things than these which I should wish to 
include under the historical approach to music, and perhaps I can 
illustrate them best by taking a single composer as an example, and 
pointing out some, at any rate, of the lines on which we ought to in- 
vestigate. Let us consider the case of Handel—I choose him because he 
is familiar to you all. His period is remote, but at any rate near enough 
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to be well documented. There is still much work on Handel for the 
pure musicologist to undertake, but at the same time so much informa- 
tion is easily accessible that any ordinary music-lover ought to be able 
to pursue various aspects of Handel for himself. 

Handel’s place in the history of oratorio, of opera, of instrumental 
music—these are all well-worn lecture-subjects, though there is a great 
deal that is new to be said about them. But I would rather set you 
thinking about Handel’s own personality and how it was formed. One 
of the favourite methods of modern biographers is to deduce a com- 
poser’s private life from his music; the result may be an entertaining 
piece of fiction, but it will have no claim to scientific consideration. 
We can, however, try to build up Handel’s musical personality by study- 
ing the music which he himself was certain, or at any rate likely, to have 
heard in the various phases of his existence. A large quantity of this 
music has been systematically reprinted in modern times; all we have 
to do is to go to the library and read it. But we ought to perform some 
of it too, if we can; it will take a little trouble, for we shall probably 
have to write out our own orchestral and vocal parts, and perhaps make 
our own translation into English. There is the old German church 
music of his days at Halle; there is the German opera of his days at 
Hamburg. When we follow him to Italy, it will be a little more difficult 
to reconstruct his environment. Quite early in his Italian tour we shall 
hear old Corelli say to him that his music is in the French style. So it is; 
but how did he come to acquire that style without going to France? 
A little further investigation will show us that French music was well 
known in Germany in Handel’s boyhood, though Handel’s German 
admirers have not drawn too much attention to the fact. 

But there is much more to find out about Handel’s musical experi- 
ences. The poet Brockes tells us in his memoirs that students of the 
University of Halle used to meet in each others’ rooms to practise music. 
Brockes does not mention Handel by name among his student friends, 
but it is hardly possible that he should not have come across him. What 
was the music that those students used to play? Frankly, I do not know; 
but somebody ought to be able to tell us. And we want to know too, 
not only what the serious music was that Handel had to play in church 
or in the opera house at Hamburg; we want to know what he heard in 
the streets, what the music was that he heard by accident, perhaps 
hardly conscious of it, for all this music must have sunk into his brain, 
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just as street music sank into the brain of Bach or Schubert. Handel did 
hear it, and sometimes he was conscious of it, for he pulled a pencil and 
a piece of music paper out of his pocket and wrote it down; we have 
evidence of that in some of the Handel manuscripts at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum in Cambridge. The history of music cannot be limited only 
to the works of the outstanding men of genius, any more than general 
history can be limited to that of the kings and queens, or even of the 
generals and ministers. The political historians many years ago began to 
give us the history of peoples; and we musical historians must endeavour 
to reconstruct the history of popular music, even the history of bad 
music, for that is the inevitable background against which all the great 
figures stand out, and it is only through a knowledge of the bad music 
that they can be properly connected with each other and with the social 
life of their periods. 

Handel will furnish us with a good illustration of the vagaries of 
fashion in musical history. Half a century ago Handel was regarded as 
pre-eminently a religious composer, the composer not only of Messiah 
and other sacred oratorios, but also of the Chandos anthems. Apart 
from a few popular favourite songs such as “Where’er you walk,” his 
secular oratorios were little known, and his operas were so completely 
forgotten that many ordinary people were quite unaware that he had 
ever composed any. There was a sort of tacit conspiracy among the 
learned to suppress all knowledge of them; the admirers of Messiah 
felt positively ashamed of them, and they were considered to be among 
the things that were not generally talked about. Thanks to a German 
amateur, now resident in the United States, a professor of fine art and 
certainly not a musicologist, the world has been made aware during 
the last few years of these marvellously beautiful dramas. They have 
opened our ears to a new conception of musical expression, a new as- 
sociation of passion and beauty. Through the study of these works and 
of other works for the stage which preceded and followed them through- 
out the course of the eighteenth century we are now gradually finding 
our way to a new understanding of that whole period, towards a new 
appreciation of such composers as Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, whom 
we thought we had understood for a hundred years. 

But I feel it my duty to warn you against one danger of modern 
historical research. I invited you to investigate the history of the frivolous 
music of the past; but in doing so you must not lose sight of its essential 
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frivolity. So habitual, if not indeed so profound, is our reverence for 
the classics, that almost any music seems to acquire the rank of classicality 
by the mere passage of time. The comic operas of Offenbach, when they 
first came out in Paris seventy years ago, were regarded as decidedly 
scandalous; the public enjoyed them, but serious musicians disapproved 
of them, as much on technical as on moral grounds. Now, they are 
respected classics and are the mainstay of state-subsidized theatres which 
thirty years ago would never have admitted them within their doors. 
In the same way we talk reverently of such writers as Galuppi and 
Pergolesi—though we do not make much effort to revive their works 
on the stage—and we entirely forget that in their own day they were 
just providers of popular entertainment, so popular, in fact, that their 
style was imitated north of the Alps and eventually became the style 
of serious symphonic music. It is right that we should study these for- 
gotten operas in a scientific spirit, but we have to admit that there is very 
little use in trying to put them on the modern stage, except as academic 
demonstrations. The learned may be amused by them, but the frivolous 
public of today will not. Age has given them respectability, and that is 
fatal to enjoyment. 

Ephemeral music of the past teaches us inexorably that music is of 
its essence a transitory art. It is made for the moment, and if it survives 
for longer, it is only by some extraneous accident. A piece of music 
composed yesterday may be a success today, and, if so, the owner of the 
copyright will naturally do his best to keep that reputation going as 
long as he possibly can, in order to make a profit on it. But it is a 
mistake to think of this as artistic immortality; it is a commercial trans- 
action, and, artistically speaking, an extraneous accident. What happens 
today happened in the past as well; the doctrine of artistic immortality 
has been invented by the museum directors and still more by the art 
dealers in order to enhance the financial values of paintings and 
sculptures. 

Yet the practical study of musical history has its value—its value, I 
mean, as a part of the education of young musicians who are eventually 
going out into the practical world of music. The value of that educa- 
tion does not lie in the memorizing of dates of great composers’ births 
and deaths, or anything of that sort. The real value of historical studies 
lies in their being made a training of the imagination. A modern con- 
ductor, faced by a score, whether modern or classical, has to be able to 
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read it to himself; more than that, he ought to be able to imagine to 
himself not merely the pitch and quality of the notes represented, but 
also their emotional effect. We take all this for granted, and really the 
task is not such a very difficult one, because the sort of score which a 
conductor is most likely to have to study will be already more or less 
familiar to him. Even if he has never heard the work, he may well have 
heard other works by the same composer or in the same sort of style, 
so that he is already some way towards imagining the emotional thrill 
of the one in front of him. But with music of a remoter period, the 
imaginative act may be much more difficult. There are plenty of con- 
ductors who can read a score of Handel or Purcell, and, when they come 
to rehearse it, correct the actual mistakes of their orchestra or chorus. 
They know quite well how the music will sound when it is played. But 
there is something missing, and it is the most important thing: they do 
not know—before they begin the rehearsal—how they want this music 
to sound. The historical student ought to be able to look at a manu- 
script in a library and be able not only to decipher it and read it, but 
to read it imaginatively, to read it with the sympathetic knowledge and 
understanding that comes of learning and scholarship. Nor is this 
enough: what I want to insist upon is that the reader must consciously 
and deliberately evoke for himself the complete emotional effect of the 
work, the emotional effect which the original composer intended; by 
an act of will and intense self-concentration he must call up and experi- 
ence in imagination all the emotions which that piece of music evoked 
in the first audience that ever heard it hundreds of years ago. This act 
of concentration is a difficult and a very fatiguing experience, but it is 
well worth while attempting. We are all of us inclined to leave too 
much to chance in music, whether in listening, in performing, or in 
composing; even professional musicians, who know the risks they are 
running, are still liable to leave certain details unanalysed, especially 
those details which they suppose to be a matter of what is called tempera- 
ment or inspiration. It is exactly these mental and emotional problems 
which really require the most searching analysis. People shirk this 
emotional analysis not so much from laziness of mind as from a certain 
sense of fear. They are still haunted by the remains of that futile sense 
of reverence; they experience an emotion, and like to think that it is a 
mysterious inspiration direct from heaven. It may be, but, even if it is, 
that is no reason for not analysing it. 
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A teacher of music—I speak as a teacher of university students— 
has to bear two things in mind: he has to encourage his pupils to look 
at music technically, scientifically, and analytically; and at the same time 
he has to encourage them by every means in his power to experience 
music emotionally, and to widen their emotional range and intensify 
that experience to the utmost. Pupils have to be considered individually, 
because every one has his own peculiarities of temperament; some in- 
cline naturally to the analytical outlook, others to the emotional. The 
teacher’s difficulty is to persuade them, whichever be their type, that 
these two outlooks are not in the least incompatible; they are only the 
front and back, the outside and inside of the same thing. The trouble 
with English pupils is that they have been brought up from infancy to 
maltreat their emotions—to conceal them, to suppress them, and even to 
ignore them: the result is that, even when they have very deep emotional 
reactions to music, they do not know what to do with them. It is 
curiously difficult to induce them to practise self-analysis and at the same 
time self-intensification on the emotional plane. They regard self- 
intensification, perhaps not unreasonably, as dangerous or immoral, 
perhaps as mere foolishness; and emotional analysis seems cold-blooded 
and possibly even devilish. The study of old music, like the study of a 
dead language, has the advantage that it removes these emotional prob- 
lems on to what one might call an academic plane. It is easier to perform 
an anatomical demonstration on the dead than on the living. 

The professional musician—by which I mean the man who takes 
upon himself the dedicated life of music—has to realize that what dis- 
tinguishes him from the amateur is that he is perpetually under contract 
to his public; that he makes music, not for his own pleasure, but to give 
pleasure to others. Like the actor on the stage, the musician has to stir 
and control the emotions of his audience, not his own. He can do this 
only if he has himself experienced the emotions which he wishes to 
produce: that is, if he has experienced them at some former time, 
analysed them and stored them up in his memory, knowing exactly 
how to find them when required, like a book in a well-ordered library, 
knowing exactly how to reproduce the actions which will induce them 
in his listeners. This process is the same always, whether it be applied 
to composition or to interpretation. 

Historical studies in music are a valuable aid to the training of the 
mind in this analysis and conscious synthesis of emotional understand- 
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ing. Music is a language which changes much more rapidly in the course 
of time than any of our literary languages. Ordinary languages are 
obliged to retain a certain number of words which hardly ever change, 
because they express things which have remained the same for centuries 
—human relationships such as “father” and “mother,” human necessi- 
ties such as “bread” and “cheese.” It is the poetic element in language 
which changes more rapidly, because poetry is half-way from speech to 
music. It is this part of language which becomes obsolete and even dead, 
in the sense in which we talk of dead languages; and just as we have to 
set to work to learn these dead languages systematically, so we have to 
learn the dead languages and dialects of music. They are the foundation 
of our own, as Greek and Latin are for the languages of speech. It is 
on these principles that we must train up the coming generations of 
musicians. To walk through a picture-gallery, verifying the titles and 
numbers in the guide-book, noting perhaps industriously the features 
and characteristics therein summarily mentioned, without receiving or 
even seeking any emotional artistic experience, is a waste of time. The 
study of musical history is equally a waste of time unless we perform 
the old music that we excavate and hear it with our own ears. It must 
be an emotional experience, but not a haphazard one. The artist in 
every art has first of all to know exactly what he wants to do, and exactly 
how to do it. The student of music has to learn two kinds of things: 
the old, that which has been done before, and the new, that which he 
has to create himself. He can only create the new out of the old. The 
study of the old, that which has been done before, we call technique. 
That is all that can be taught by a teacher. The rest the young musician 
has to find out for himself: and the best that the teacher can do is to 
utilize the studies of the past for the intensifying and the development 
of the creative imagination. 











ON THE NATURE OF MUSICOLOGY 
By LOUIS HARAP 


HE PRESENT ATTEMPT at a definition of musicology is not 

the first to appear in this journal. The opening words of The 
Musical Quarterly were spoken by Waldo Selden Pratt “On Behalf of 
Musicology” in volume one, number one, page one. Fifteen years later 
a brief attempt was made by the late editor of the Quarterly, O. G. 
Sonneck.* In spite of these and other efforts to define the term, the 
question “What is musicology?” is being asked more insistently than 
ever. This query is entirely concerned with terminology. Scholarly 
research is left quite unaffected by the disposition of this question, for 
research goes on irrespective of the names by which it is called. In view 
of the essential unimportance of the question, it would be highly desir- 
able that musicologists should dissipate less energy upon an answer to it. 
The present essay is an attempt to hasten the death of this discussion by 
offering a definition which may bring musicologists closer to an agree- 
ment on a definition of their field of study. Before this definition is 
presented, however, it would be well to survey some conceptions of 
musicology held in the past and in the present. This article will con- 
sequently first suggest how musical studies in the past have been con- 
ceived as science; how the notion of musical science received a more 
stringent and systematic formulation in the second half of the nineteenth 
century; how this conception has proved insufficiently decisive to settle 
the question; and, finally, how the question can be opened afresh by 
introducing the notion of rigorous technique as a basis for agreement. 


* 


Whether one likes it or not, the term musicology is well on the way 
to general acceptance. This fact is impressed upon one by the inclusion 
of the word in the Supplement to the “New English Dictionary,” which 
is a conservative enough index of English usage. The Dictionary defines 
musicology as “the scientific study of music.” This might be a transla- 
tion of the corresponding German “Musikwissenschaft,” which is itself 


1 “The Future of Musicology in America,” The Musical Quarterly, vol. 15 (1929), pp. 317-321. 
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probably not less recent in origin than 1885, when it was used in the 
title of the journal edited by Chrysander, Spitta, and Guido Adler, 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft. Now the conception of 
musical studies as a branch of science is quite old. As the mathematical 
analysis of music, musicology has had an unbroken history since the 
Pythagoreans discovered the proportional regularities at the basis of 
music. According to the medieval curriculum, music was one of the 
mathematical subjects of the Quadrivium, along with arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy, although, as Hastings Rashdall remarks, 
music “included little but a half mystical doctrine of numbers and the 
rules of Plain-song.”? And the technical analysis of music has been 
elaborately practised under various names since organum first appeared. 

Even the use of “science” of music, as denoting collectively all the 
disciplines relating to the study of music, is not wholly a latter nine- 
teenth-century phenomenon. There are indications of such usage earlier, 
the most interesting being that of Sir John Hawkins, who names his five 
sprawling volumes “A General History of the Science and Practice of 
Music” (1776). These volumes of musical science do, as a matter of 
fact, cover much of the ground we now describe by the term “music- 
ology.” This work, a chronological and biographical history of music, 
treats music theory, instruments and their history, musical zsthetics, as 
well as many irrelevant matters. Amusingly enough, the author ex- 
plicitly rules out of the realm of science what we now know as com- 
parative musicology, because he holds that the music of barbarians and 
orientals is not based upon scientific principles. In eighteenth-century 
Germany, too, we find musical studies referred to as sciences, in the 
broad sense of the word, in the name of the “Sozietat der musikalischen 
Wissenschaften,” founded in 1738 by L. C. Mizler, a pupil of Bach.’ 
In 1863, Chrysander employed “Wissenschaft” with reference to music, 
in a highly sophisticated way. He affirms in the introduction to his 
Jahrbicher fiir musikalische Wissenschaft that “science” is there used 
“in the genuine and full sense” of the “whole field of music” (page 11). 
This idea becomes full-blown with the establishment of the Viertel- 

2“The Universities in the Middle Ages,” vol. I, p. 35. 

3 The translation of “Wissenschaft” as “science” throughout this article may be disputed on 
the ground that “Wissenschaft” means any systematic body of knowledge, or learning generally, 
as well as science in the strict, narrow sense of “natural science.” As a matter of fact, the 
English term “science” is also used with as great breadth of meaning as “Wissenschaft.” Anyone 


whose observation upon the usage of the term “science” does not confirm this, is asked to consult 
an English dictionary. 
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jahrsschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft in 1885 under the direction of 
Chrysander, Spitta, and Guido Adler. In the opening article of that 
journal Adler discussed the Umfang, Methode und Ziel der Musik- 
wissenschaft. “Musikwissenschaft” has since been generally accepted 
in Germany, and the correlative terms “musicologie” and “musicology” 
have been adopted in French and English. 

It is no accident that the consciousness—indicated by the coining 
of these words in German and French in the nineteenth century (and 
later in English )—that their studies were on a level with other respectable 
disciplines, came to music students during the modern era. Rationaliza- 
tion has pervaded all human activities contemporaneously with the 
greater intensification of modern industrial process. The crude methods 
of Burney and Hawkins have been as much refined in our day as 
machine process has been made more efficient in the same interval. 
And this more self-consciously reasoned approach to music has called 
forth a new name, “musicology,” conceived as the collective rubric for 
all musical studies. I shall try to show that this relatively novel feature, 
by which recent musical studies can be distinguished from those of the 
past, is more adequately conveyed by the notion of rigorous technique 
than by the general notion of science. I shall not attempt any formal 
classification of the special disciplines included within musicology. If 
a classification is demanded, I am content, for the most part, to accept 
that of Guido Adler. He divides musicology (“Musikwissenschaft’’) into 
its historical and systematic branches. Under the first he includes all 
historical studies, such as palzography and histories of notation, of 
musical forms, of theories, of performance, and of instruments. Under 
the systematic disciplines he includes investigation into harmony, 
rhythm, melody, the zsthetics and psychology of music, the teaching of 
music and comparative musicology (“Musikologie”).* He also notes the 
many allied disciplines (“Hilfswissenschaften”) that musicology requires 
for its proper studies.” In any case, I do not believe that formal classifica- 
tion (except the initial separation of historical from systematic studies) 
is of much importance, except as it serves some practical purpose, such 
as the formulation of a list of courses for the musical curriculum. For 


4 The resemblance of “Musikologie’”’ to “musicology” has led to a mistaken identification of 
these two terms in some quarters. Adler clearly limits ‘“Musikologie”’ to the field which we know 
in English as “comparative musicology.” “Musikologie” is for him a subsidiary branch of 
“Musikwissenschaft.” 

5 See Adler’s article cited above and his “Methode der Musikgeschichte,” p. 6 ff. 
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it makes little difference to the theory or practice of music just what 
place a given musical study—musical zthetics, for example—occupies 
in a musicological classification. The nature of musical zsthetics can 
be illuminated rather by showing, first, why it belongs to the musicologi- 
cal family, and, second, what the specific province of this study is within 
the genus of musicological disciplines. 

* * 

* 


The actual performance and composition of music are, I think, agreed 
by nearly everyone to be outside the realm of musicology. Thus any 
reflections upon music, that is, any ideas about music as distinguished 
from actual performance or composition, are musicological in some 
undifferentiated sense. Composition, it should be especially noted, is 
quite distinct from musical theory. The former is the musical creative 
act, which utilizes both emotional material and the technical equipment 
of music theory. For the composer, music theory is an instrument used 
in the act of creating music, and this creative act is something different 
from the theory that renders possible and facilitates the making of 
music. Thus music theory is related to composition as means to end. 
In a similar way, theories concerning how music is to be performed 
must be distinguished from actual performance. Musical activity is 
thus separated into making music and thinking about it, and only the 
latter is musicological. For a strict definition of musicology, this dis- 
tinction is not enough. It is further demanded that the precise kind of 
thinking about music that is said to be musicology should be determined, 
and it is upon this point that difference of opinion arises. 

Definitions of musicology prove to be either inclusive of all the 
reflective studies relating to music or applicable to special fields of 
musical study only. Most eminent authorities are agreed that “music- 
ology” is the collective name for the sciences relating to music. Guido 
Adler gives the name “Musikwissenschaft” to these collective studies, as 
I indicated above. Riemann, too, conceives “Musikwissenschaft” quite 
as comprehensively when he comes to make his own definition and 
classification.® The French scholar, P. Aubry, also defines “musicologie” 
as “the collection of the diverse manifestations of musical science.” * 

6 See his “Grundriss der Musikwissenschaft” (1908), p. 3, and his “Musiklexikon,” edited by 


A. Einstein (1919). 
7“La musicologie mediévale” (1900), p. 1. 
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Waldo Selden Pratt said of musicology that it “must include every 
conceivable scientific discussion of musical topics.” * Within the past 
two years in America there have been several interesting discussions of 
the nature of musicology. Paul H. Lang, of Columbia University, writes 
that musicology “unites in its domain all the sciences which deal with 
the production, appearance and application of the physical phenomenon 
called sound.”*® An equally inclusive definition is given by Otto 
Kinkeldey, of Cornell: “Musicology denotes a rational, systematized, 
scientific formulation of what we know about music.” ” 

On the other hand, more limited conceptions of musicology are also 
prevalent because the generality and ambiguity of the term “science” 
used in this connection has failed to check the corresponding ambiguity 
in the conception of musical science. For instance, Pratt observed that 
the science of music “has often been loosely used, in America at least, 
for the theory of composition.” ** A contrary tendency is observable 
in the Musiklexikon of J. H. Moser, published in Germany in 1935, 
which excludes music theory (“Musiktheorie”) from the sphere of 
musicology (“Musikwissenschaft”) on the ground that the former is not 
a science, but a practical body of doctrine (“praktische Handwerks- 
lehre”). There also exists the tendency to identify musicology with 
history of music, as indicated by the remark of O. G. Sonneck that “I am 
speaking more specifically of musicology in the narrower sense of his- 
tory of music.” ” It is quite usual to find the science of music identified 
with that part of music study which is closely related to the physiology 
and physics of sound. For instance, in his compendium of “The Litera- 
ture of Music” (1896), J. E. Matthew devotes a chapter to “The Litera- 
ture of Music as Science,” in which he notes the works of Helmholtz 
and similar studies, and works on acoustics. More recently John Redfield 
has referred to “musical science” as the study of the physical basis of the 
musical art."* This conception of musical science is one of the most 
widespread of all the limited conceptions. 


* * 
* 


8 Loc. cit., p. 3. 

9 “The Place of Musicology in the College Curriculum,” in Proceedings of the Music Teachers 
National Association, vol. 29 (1934), Pp. 144. 

10 “Musicology in American Universities and Colleges,’ 
(1934), Pp. 7. 

11 Loc. cit., p. 1. 

12 Loc. cit., p. 319. 

13 “Music, a Science and an Art” (1923), pp. 3-4. 


in Music Clubs Magazine, vol. 14 
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The disagreement that reigns even among authorities can be dis- 
cerned from the foregoing brief survey of some typical conceptions of 
musicology. By the group cited earlier, musicology is seen as com- 
prehensively including all reflective considerations about music, histori- 
cal and systematic, and each discipline out of this collection is said to 
be a science. For the members of this earlier group, musicology is the 
collective science of music. But, for the latter group of scholars cited, 
musicology is limited to one or another of the disciplines regarded by 
the former group as constituents. Cannot this confusion of meanings 
be ascribed to the vagueness of the term “science” as used in this con- 
nection? The fact is that the term “science” is here being applied to a 
number of heterogeneous musical disciplines as different from one an- 
other, for example, as acoustics is from musical history or esthetics, with 
the result that the meaning of “science” becomes attenuated. We should 
make some progress towards clarification if we discovered the common 
feature that unites all these disciplines in the field of musicology. It is 
not alone their mutual relevance to music that effects the unification; 
they are linked by virtue of the methodological criterion of rigor, which 
is demanded in all of them. And by centering the conception of music- 
ology about the notion of rigorous technique, the nature of musicology 
seems to come out more clearly, for the idea of rigor is fresher, less 
burdened with a fringe of connotation, than the idea of science. The 
new definition here offered is as follows: Musicology is the sum of those 
collective disciplines relating to music that employ a rigorous technique. 

Within recent times musical studies, like all others, have undergone 
a tightening in methodology. It is to this pervasive intensification of 
exactness that the emergence of the term “musicology” can be ascribed, 
along with other innumerable “ologies” that have had mushroom 
growths in the past fifty years or more. Nevertheless, it is still much 
debated whether some of these studies, among which musical history 
can be placed, are entitled to the name of science. Within their own 
spheres these studies employ a method that can be said to be rigorous, 
though they do not possess that unquestionable degree of exactness 
which we attribute to the natural sciences. As Guido Adler has pointed 
out, there are differences in the way laws are determined in natural 
science and in music. And the history of music, he holds, is even farther 
from the natural sciences than the systematic aspects of music.’* Other 
musical studies, such as acoustics or the physiology of sound, are strict 


14 See his “Methode der Musikgeschichte” (1915). 
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natural sciences whose claim to the title of science would not be chal- 
lenged. Yet, musical history, acoustics, the physiology of sound, and, we 
may add, musical zsthetics and theory, have in common a strictness of 
approach, regardless of their difference in status as sciences in the 
narrower sense. Both Lang and Kinkeldey, in the articles cited above, 
appeal, at certain points in their discussion, to “exact methods” rather 
than to science. Lang (p. 148) affirms that musicology uses “the exact 
methods employed in other departments of the college,” and Kinkeldey 
(p. 7) says that musicology employs “this whole apparatus of concepts 
and names clearly formulated in a logical system.” In the body of their 
articles, however, they do not sufficiently stress the notion of exactness 
and systematic method, so that they leave behind the vagueness that 
usually attends the use of the term “science” in definitions of 


“musicology.” 
* * 


“Rigor” describes a procedure that presupposes a fairly elaborate 
technique and a more or less explicit set of canons of correctness. 
Rigorous procedure in any discipline is relative to the degree of explicit- 
ness and exactness that has been achieved for the particular subject- 
matter. Since fields of study develop with differential rates of progress, 
the separate disciplines of musicology are rigorous in greater or lesser 
degrees, but a minimum of systematization must be attained before any 
one discipline can be said to be rigorous at all. Thus one can say that 
much musical criticism is not musicological since it is impressionistic and 
without a systematic basis. The rigor involved in acoustics, for instance, 
is different from that demanded by musical esthetics. Roughly speak- 
ing, the first calls for inductive rigor, the second for deductive. This 
contrast between the methods of acoustics and zsthetics exposes clearly 
the greater utility of the notion of rigor over that of science, for it is 
questionable to refer to zsthetics as scientific in the same breath with 
acoustics, while there is no strain in meaning in referring to both as 
rigorous. The discussion between the programmatist and absolutist in 
music could hardly be said to be scientific in any strict sense, while it 
would not be inappropriate to allude to it as carried on with rigor. There 
is much dispute concerning whether history is a science, but it would 
be generally agreed, I think, that the method pursued in musical history 
is not haphazard, but proceeds according to strict technical rules. Criteria 
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of evidence and the whole technique of documentation form a substantial 
basis for applying the notion of rigor to musical history. The establishing 
of musical texts would meet no dispute with respect to its rigorous 
character, if properly executed. The history of notation involves an 
exacting sort of scrutiny that could be described as rigorous. 

My point should be amply evident by now. The term “science” as 
applied to musical studies is at once too broad and too narrow to be of 
any great help in revealing the nature of musicology: too broad because 
its connotations are hazy with too much use; and too narrow because 
there is a tendency to restrict the field of musicology to that of the natural 
sciences relative to music. Both of these dangers are avoided by the 
resort to the notion of rigor. Because the term “rigor” has not been over- 
used, it still retains some sharpness of connotation. Besides, rigor is 
adequate to account for the common feature pertaining to all the musical 
disciplines that pretend to the status of coherent and systematic fields 
of study, without leaving any legitimate member of the musicological 
family liable to exclusion. Under the criterion of rigor, for instance, 
music theory is definitely a branch of musicology, a position denied to 
it by Moser in his Lexikon. One would thus not be inclined to exclude 
Schenker from the ranks of musicologists—as I presume Moser is obliged 
to do—even though he is a musical theorist. By the same token, one 
would exclude the large body of conversational and anecdotal musical 
criticism from the realm of musicology because it lacks rigor in any 
sense. The criterion of rigor is not always clearly exemplified, and 
there are likely to be works of which one cannot say whether they belong 
to musicology or not. But the criterion of rigor represents the closest 
approach to an unequivocal differentia of musicology at the present time, 
and I believe that a further analysis of the notion of rigor as applied to 
each particular musical discipline would confirm this view. 








ARTHUR WHITING! 
By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


Y MEMORY of Arthur Whiting goes back to the autumn after 
my graduation from Harvard, when as his pupil in New York 
I first felt the full impact of his manly and stoical character, and of the 
idealism beneath the cross-grained surface of his artistic attitude, often 
at first sight so ruthless towards human frailty, yet in the long run 
vitally human, sanatively preservative of all genuine values. “I find 
nothing cold about Whiting,” I find myself writing my mother in 
November 1895. “What you are probably thinking of is either his se- 
verity as a critic, which comes from high ideals, conscientiousness, and 
a somewhat overdeveloped sense of humor; or his lack of the poetic or 
mystical element in emotion. Emotion itself he certainly does not lack, 
and I am not even sure about the mysticism, for just look at his enthusi- 
asm for Brahms, the king of mystics in music. . .. But his conception 
of his art is one of great nobility and unselfishness of zeal:—he is in 
music for the sake of music, not for the sake of A. Whiting, and he 
expects everyone else to subordinate the interests of Smith, Brown and 
Robinson to those of beautiful and pure art. Coupled with this is his 
triple-sec humor, which will demolish all weaknesses and leave no out- 
works in the space of half a minute. He has the classic spirit, and will 
not brook anything slipshod or mawkish or inept. Therefore I have a 
certain dread of him. But at the same moment that little D.G. is quiver- 
ing under his scalpel, big D. G. is glowing with approval.” 
This scalpel of his was unerring in its searching out of all preten- 
1 Whiting’s chief essays commenting on music have been somewhat freely quoted in the fol- 
lowing article, with the permission of the magazines in which they appeared. They are not now 
easily accessible, and are too characteristic and stimulating to be forgotten. Students will find 
“The Mechanical Player” in the Yale Review for July 1919; “The American Composer” in the 
Outlook for February 17, 1915; “The Music Layman” in the Outlook for October 31, 1908; and 
“The Lesson of the Clavichord” in the New Music Review (reprinted in pamphlet form in 1909). 
Among Whiting’s many compositions, printed by G. Schirmer, Inc., may be especially men- 
tioned: For Piano: Bagatelles; Fantasy for Piano and Orchestra, arranged for Two Pianos; Pedal 
Studies; Suite Moderne, Opus 15; etc. For Voices: Three Songs, Opus 21 (texts by Christina Ros- 
setti), for Soprano with Piano Accompaniment; Barrack Room Ballads (Kipling), for Baritone 


with Piano Accompaniment; and Musical Settings from the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Baritone 
with Piano Accompaniment. Also incidental music for “The Golden Cage.” 
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tiousness, all taking oneself too seriously, all shams and false values. 
All of his friends had frequently to submit to its painful but salutary 
operations. In the very early days, when I incautiously played him a 
song I had composed, boy-like, on a foreign text (Wie jauchzt meine 
Seele) he remarked that it was “as German as Kraut.” His comment 
when, years later, Josef Hofmann played in his Carnegie Hall recital of 
American piano music a piece of mine called “Chimney Swallows,” was: 
“You might call it ‘Chimney Sweeps.’ It’s a little heavy for swallows— 
about right for sweeps.” After the Flonzaley Quartet gave the first pri- 
vate hearing of my Quartet on Negro Themes, Opus 19, at the house 
of Edward J. DeCoppet in New York (December 30, 1919), he turned 
to my brother, next whom he was sitting, and asked with the mock- 
innocent air of one craving information: “Is there any Negro blood in 
your family?” .. . This naughty-boy kind of mischievousness, by the 
way, was often an element in his humor. He told me that, when his 
pupils would admire a picture of Brahms’s birthplace he had in his 
studio, he would tell them it was taken the day Brahms was born. 
Chuckling, he said they would at first look intensely interested, and 
then (putting his hand up to his chin in mimicry of pondering) begin 
to wonder! 

His suggestion that the title of the piano piece of another friend of 
those early days, Le Crépuscule, sounded “like the name of a bad 
cigar,” seemed, the rest of us felt, fairly earned. That friend was a 
stickler for formal details of writing, not always of much practical im- 
portance. He ended another piece with an arpeggio landing on nearly 
the top note of the piano, and wrote four tied whole-notes, in as many 
measures, to sustain the high note through an eight-measure phrase, 
although as a matter of fact its slight vibrations died out almost as soon 
as they were started. That kind of an opening Arthur could never re- 
sist. He pointed to the fourth and last of the whole-notes, and said: 
“X., I should put a fold over that.” Alas, poor X.’s exuberance of tem- 
perament made him a preordained butt for the other’s deflating ironies. 
Once, in a train returning from a suburban school where the whole party 
had been teaching and when, after lunch, all were drowsy, X. took the 
opportunity to boast of his powers of sleeping at will, of how he “could 
go to sleep at any moment, night or day.” A. W., quietly: “Well, X., 
why not give us a demonstration now?” 

Another victim was that delightful amateur of music, Winthrop 
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Rogers, later connected with the house of G. Schirmer, and always a 
good violinist and an imaginative composer. He had written a song 
about a robin, and had not resisted the opportunity to suggest the song 
of the bird in the accompaniment, which made it rather more than as 
a pianist he could tackle successfully. “That robin,” said Arthur with 
a mild judicial air, “needs oiling.” Rogers was telling us in admiration 
one evening of a violinist who had so clean a technique that he could go 
right up to the high F in the “Kreutzer” Sonata without flinching. 
“Even a player like Kneisel,” he said, “is apt to shy at that note.” 
“Yes,” agreed Arthur, “to cough just there.” On another occasion at 
the Rogers’, when Mrs. Rogers was just going to the piano to sing some 
songs of Robert Franz, Arthur murmured in an aside to me: “Now 
that you’ve written an article on Franz’s songs, wouldn’t you like to 
hear them?” One of the cruellest, but also most comical things I ever 
heard him say took a somewhat similar form. One of the violinists in 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, a genial companion but an indifferent 
player, was leaving the orchestra after a tenure of decades. During a 
discussion of various theories concerning the reason for this extraordi- 
nary event, Arthur was asked for his. “I suppose,” he said, “somebody 
must have heard him.” 

It is only fair to add that he seldom missed a good opportunity to 
turn his humor on himself, thereby meeting the severest of all tests. 
When someone asked him who was at his first recital, he answered: 
“No one who wasn’t entitled to kiss me.” Working on his “Pedal 
Studies” he became so keen over the possibilities of literary expression 
of musical truths that he told his wife he thought he might send away 
the two pianos in his East Fortieth Street studio, and devote himself to 
writing. Later, at his request, William Vaughn Moody and I criticized 
his preface in detail. He who always gave criticism so pungently was a 
little rueful at having to take quite so much. “I rather think, Grace,” 
he said, “I shall keep one piano.” 

For one so sensitive as he was under his “tough-minded” surface 
(to use the Jamesian term) he took banter surprisingly well. An ex- 
ample was his amiable, even highly amused, reception of a caricature 
of his style I once perpetrated. Here I must digress for a moment. I had 
spent the year 1902-03 at Princeton, at the University, on the initiative 
and at the expense of that ardent Princeton man, Rudolph E. Schirmer, 
trying to arouse interest in music among the undergraduates. This was 
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some years before Whiting’s own highly successful efforts in the same 
direction in his “Chamber Music Expositions” at Princeton, Yale, and 
Harvard, and I made but hard going of it. He would frequently urge 
me to repeat my story of my Princeton adventures, which he never failed 
to punctuate with shouts of laughter. The climax concerned an under- 
graduate who came to me for information about an evening of Schu- 
mann music I was giving, in order to report it for the college paper. 
Fresh from Harvard, I called this paper, I remember, the “Crimson” 
instead of the “Princetonian”—quite innocently and inadvertently, but 
no doubt with an effect of maddening snobbery. The boy, of course, got 
the facts hopelessly mixed, describing a program of the music of Rudolph 
Schirmer. “No,” I said, “the music is to be by Schumann. Mr. Schirmer 
is paying for it.” “Oh yes,” he agreed. Then, with an inspiration of self- 
defense: “I knew Schumann was dead.” It ended with my taking pity, 
and writing the paragraph for him. Overcome by this unexpected aid, 
he turned to me impulsively as he was leaving, and asked: “Professor, 
do you give lessons on the banjo?” 

All this was recent history on that gay spring evening in 1904 when 
Winthrop and Mary Rogers gave a farewell dinner to Grace and Arthur 
Whiting on their departure for a summer in Europe. He was in his best 
form in an after-dinner speech in which he referred to me as “recently of 
Princeton, N. G.” (slang in those days for “No Good”) and “author of 
‘From Hell to Washington Square’ ”—my first book had been called 
“From Grieg to Brahms.” He took with angelic good nature some “Vari- 
ations on ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ in the Style of A. W.” which I had 
founded on specific pieces of his (one, I blush to confess, on his beautiful 
song, “When I am dead, my dearest,” to the text of Christina Rossetti). 
“Hereafter,” he said, “we will collaborate. First you write the caricature 
and then I'll write the composition.” This is all the more remarkable 
when we bear in mind that composition, even when in later years he 
largely gave it up, was always what he had most deeply at heart. On 
the occasion of a threatened fire in their apartment once, Grace told 
us that while she was scurrying about ferreting out papers and valuables, 
he suddenly appeared with a pile of manuscripts under his arm. It was 
one of those little incidents that showed what was truly, in the Steven- 
sonian sense, his “lantern.” Even when, in over-critical mood, he felt 
his own lantern to be too dim to be worth trimming, the thought made 
him, not indifferent, but bitter with a bitterness morbid and pathetic. 
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Much of his most sardonic comment on the efforts of us, his friends, 
especially in behalf of American music, is traceable to this hidden wound 
and unsatisfied hunger. 

His most apparently sweeping negatives were thus, as in all true 
humor, always positives in disguise. Like his idol, Brahms, he masked 
a too tender and idealistic heart under sardonic gruffness and ironic 
innuendo. How violent, how devastating, were the revenges his deep 
sentiment took in his scorn for sentimentality! One evening at the 
Gabrilowitsches’, after the hour for leaving had come and everyone felt 
sleepy, some sentimentalist began requesting our signatures to a petition 
that Galsworthy’s “Justice” should not be allowed to be performed at 
Sing Sing, on the ground that it would be “cruel to the prisoners.” In 
the universal lethargy that met this suggestion, Whiting was the only 
one who retained vestiges of presence of mind. He signed, indeed; but 
as someone suggested that Grace sign too, he remarked: “Yes, we'll 
be sent up together,” adding: “We'll get a cell with a double bed.” This 
relieved the somber mood, and made us all laugh. As Grace was sign- 
ing he warned her: “Look out, Grace. Write indistinctly.” 

Refreshing was the ridicule he always had ready for all forms of herd- 
compulsion, such for instance as routine “patriotism.” “The official and 
ceremonial hymn of a country,” he writes in his essay The American 
Composer, “is usually perfunctory and philistine. It is pious custom more 
than spontaneous feeling which brings us to our feet when we sing that 
commonplace tune which we borrowed from England which she bor- 
rowed from Germany, the words of which we vaguely remember to 
begin—‘God bless our ’tis of thee.’ ” He would have savored Clarence 
Day’s “Aged Hottentot, of Hottentotenville,” in Sic Semper Dissenters, 
who “always stood when any song was sung.” 

For some reason he was not present at the first Pittsfield Festival, 
held in October of 1918, when war sentiment ran high. At my account 
of its beginning with the “Star Spangled Banner,” played by a group of 
musicians all standing, he asked at once: “What, did the cellist stand 
up too?” and commented: “A cellist standing up must look like a horse 
sitting down.” As always with him, this ridicule of the spurious was 
the obverse of his deep love of the genuine. No one loved more than he 
the true America underneath all the ballyhoo. In that same article, he 
writes of one song—“our beloved Dixie—which throbs exactly with the 
national pulse, and is of such sterling worth that it has survived fifty 
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years of hard usage and is today as thrilling and impelling as when it 
led the tired marchers to the Potomac.” “We are proud,” he continues, 
“that we have men who have produced music with a flavor of its own. 
That peculiar energy of ‘Dixie’ is native to them—an energy which is 
not out of place in large and dignified form. One hears from them a 
turn of phrase, a lilt and catch, which can be stamped ‘Made in America’ 
without reservation.” 

Anything routine or humdrum in performance—his own specialty— 
goaded him to fury—or at the least to a mocking malice. “So-and-so,” 
he once said of an admired patron of music, “is the salt of the earth— 
but so tame, so disappointing. He’s like a prickly pear salad—the name 
sounds exciting, but it tastes flat.” Once in a box party at Carnegie Hall 
he criticized so severely a popular pianist that a tender-hearted person, 
coming to the rescue, said that at least the soloist subordinated himself 
well to the orchestra—did not dominate too much. But A. W. seemed 
in doubt whether that was a virtue, and quoted the Irish captain ad- 
dressing his men: “What we want from you is Silence—and damned 
little of that!” He compared a certain careless conductor, unsure of his 
tempi, to a “reckless chauffeur going over the thank-you-ma’ams at the 
same speed as the smooth places. You couldn’t stop him.” When he 
heard the first movement of Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony, the one 
that bears the heading, “Happy Feelings on Arriving in the Country,” 
spoiled by the too rapid tempi of another conductor, who should have 
known better, he characterized it scornfully as “Happy Feelings on Ar- 
riving in Central Park.” 

Of course, loving music above all as he did for its expression, his 
supreme detestation was reserved for empty virtuosity and cheap senti- 
mentalism. Once when David Bispham, in a Carnegie Hall recital, had 
fairly wallowed in mawkish sentiment, Whiting remarked on the way 
out: “If he could only have sung with a little less ‘expression,’ there 
wouldn’t have been a dry eye in the house.” He wished that a certain 
popular pianist would try putting his show pieces in the middle of the 
program and something really fine at the end—‘“so that the audience 
shall go out impressed rather than astonished and combing down their 
hair.” Kreisler, a born virtuoso, once took the place of Kneisel, a born 
ensemble player, in a concert of the Kneisel Quartet, with disastrous 
results. “The other three gentlemen,” said Arthur, “held the life-net for 
him while he did gymnastic feats. Sometimes they caught him, some- 
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times not.” No wonder this sort of thing repelled one who once said 
that there were in music four values, set in decreasing ratio: “first, what 
the composer imagines; second, what he writes; third, what one plays 
to oneself; fourth, what one plays for an audience.” 

Justly or not, he considered Richard Strauss an extreme example of 
the commercial procurator in music. On this subject, as Stevenson says 
in describing Thoreau’s similar hatred of commercialism, “gall squirted 
from him at a touch.” “Strauss,” he said to me, “is the supreme type of 
the shopkeeper. He makes it his business to supply the demand. In 
Tod und Verklarung he gives people the description of the death agony 
that pleases their nerves, and then, as they like to think of the beyond, 
adds on the Transfiguration. ‘Ariadne’ is for people like me; ‘Salome’ 
and ‘Elektra’ are for the beer-drinkers and the blood-suckers .. . A shop- 
keeper of genius!” I compared Strauss to Reger. “Oh no,” he retorted, 
“Reger is sincere, he writes the stuff because he wants to. It is a sort of 
natural secretion; he has to get rid of it. I don’t believe he cares what 
happens to it after he has once got it out of his system.” Strauss he 
thought a man of brilliant endowment who had got on a wrong track 
and would end by “giving program music a black eye.” “I was over- 
whelmed,” he said, “on first hearing ‘Don Juan,’ but on a second hear- 
ing these things are like exploded fireworks—there’s nothing to do but 
step on the pieces and stop the smell.” “The successful man,” he added 
meditatively, “is the one to pity because he has to exceed his own standard 
in every new work. The black horse is the happy man—he has the whole 
ladder before him—think of it, the whole ladder!” And on another 
occasion this ruthless critic of shallow Americanism declared that it was 
better to live in a country where there had never been any more zsthetic 
life than there was here at present, where it was growing up out of frank 
commercialism, than in a country like Germany where esthetic culture 
had given way before the influx of commercialism. 

Two of his published writings deserve republication in permanent 
form (which might well take the shape of a memorial to him): “The 
Mechanical Player,” which contains some of the wisest as well as wit- 
tiest things ever said about the absurdity of trying to mechanize art; 
and “The Lesson of the Clavichord,” an impassioned plea for the subtle 
and the suggestive as opposed to the brutal sensationalism prevalent in 
contemporary music. “The Mechanical Player” opens with a description 
of the futile efforts of “Son”—the scion of any average American family 
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—to learn to play the piano. The reasons for the failure are set forth as 
“(a) uncontrollable antipathy to the personality of Miss Boggs, his first, 
and last, music-teacher ; (b) dislocated forefinger from foul tip; (c) fatal 
facility in playing by ear; (d) congenital inability to play anything in 
sharps.” But all is changed as “the mechanical art meets him not half 
way but all the way.” 


Provided that our young musical chauffeur has the use of his feet and has passed 
the right and left test he is ready for a spin directly the machine is assembled. 
Mounted on a high, commanding bench and being relieved of all digital detail, 
ever his stumbling-block, he is at last free; freer even than on the avenue where he 
often chafes under traffic regulation, for here there are no laws and no penalties. 
It is true that the composer may, after his kind, erect signs bearing Italian equiva- 
lents for “Speed limit, 8 miles,” “School-house ahead,” and the like, or set up a 
wail when he sees his pet conceptions fluttering under the mud-guard of the flying 
player; but all such preferences and warnings seem small and captious, for son has 
found himself, his natural gifts are now realized. His mother was right. 


Meanwhile, however, “Father,” with his “furtive love for Beethoven,” 
> > 

has discovered that “some ways of playing this wonderful music please 
him more than others”: 


While his eldest daughter’s pianoforte gifts and accomplishments are very lim- 
ited, they serve, although her faltering fingers are not to be depended on for climaxes 
or sonorities. When the performance breaks down altogether he must make good 
her shortcomings by humming or whistling. But sister has a sweet touch, and he 
shares, sympathetically, her struggle to round out a phrase; for, although he does 
not know it, their combined effort is a part of the emotional experience. He will 
learn, later, that the dramatic effect of a musical situation depends largely on the 
gamble in human fallibility, in the excitement of uncertainty as to whether the 
thing really can be pulled off. 


Thus is the stage set for the catastrophe, described in the following 
inimitably Whitingesque paragraph: 


How different it is the first evening they all stand before the just-arrived me- 
chanical player, which, being entirely self-possessed, has even more platform im- 
perturbability than the applauded virtuoso, even a larger number of decorations on 
its chest from the hands of grateful sovereigns, as well set up and as shiny, exhaling 
a delicate odor of the varnish of its native warerooms. After a few introductory 
sounds which have nothing to do with the music and without relaxing the lines of 
its inscrutable face, the insensate artist proceeds to show its power. Its security puts 
all handplaying to shame; it never hesitates, it surmounts the highest difficulties 
without changing a clutch. Always masterful and headlong, it can, if required, 
utter notes faster than the human ear can follow. Bouquets of adjectives, thrown 
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by the excited audience towards the unperspiring, unexhausted performer, fall un- 
noticed at its feet. Since that memorable first appearance, poor sister has hardly 
touched the keys. 


Is the reader prepared for the dénouement? To any truly musical 
person it is inevitable. 


Father discovers, after many trials, that the brazen readiness of the mechanical 
genius does not attract him; that while all the notes that sister missed are sounded 
with authority, yet when he anxiously pushes the button marked “expression” some- 
thing is lacking which before gave him satisfaction. Those hard, brilliant scales 
and tempestuous trills do not, after all, make music; they make only a glittering, 
repelling noise. He longs to hear again the bashful, hesitating sounds which once 
charmed him, that human touch which said something to him although imperfectly. 
In short, he recognizes through this experience the demonstration of that eternal 
truth of which, as a boy in the early stages of penmanship, he had made some fifty 
laborious copies, to wit, “the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.” 


And the moral follows the fable: 


That which is truth to the few will, later, be truth to the crowd, which for 
guidance should remember the maxim, “art and mechanics are enemies.” In this 
slowly comprehending crowd we shall, no doubt, see father; and, as he returns for 
comfort to sister’s human ways ..., we shall know that his education in the higher 
branches is coming on. 


“The Lesson of the Clavichord” is different from the lesson of the 
futility of mechanization, but it is no less winningly set forth. It is the 
lesson of the weakness of over-statement and the strength of suggestion; 
and the folly it ridicules is the pet modern folly of sensationalism. A 
brief excerpt will suffice to show the argument, and may tempt the 
reader to investigate further for himself. 


It is true the Pianoforte can be heard almost a mile with a favorable wind, but 
it is, congenitally, a chamber music instrument which cannot be properly used in a 
hall of more than 1,500 seats. .. . The evolution of the “overwhelming” school has 
brought into use methods and movements hitherto associated only with the manly 
art of self-defense. The manly art of pianoforte playing has developed a correspond- 
ing type of instrument. Everything in its construction is as stout as may be, and 
some of our best Pianofortes can make a good fight. But when these heroes are in- 
troduced to domestic circles they seem to be without the gentle graces which are 
properly demanded of chamber music. 

Chopin and Liszt stood at opposite poles—Chopin withered in the presence of 
the public—Liszt was the creation of the public. . . . Chopin’s art was one of sug- 
gestion. He said “I only sketch; I let my hearers fill it out.” No collaboration of 
this kind was demanded from Liszt’s audience. He furnished everything and ex- 


pected from the public only cries of excitement or the silence of awe. 
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Whiting’s best beloved composers, I suppose, were Bach and Brahms. 
Once when he was transcribing one of the toccatas of Bach he exclaimed 
that in its adagio, a gorgeous recitative without much melodic continuity, 
its composer was like a fine big cock on a rail fence who throws out his 
chest and crows. His taste was broad enough, however, to include a good 
deal of impressionism also, especially Debussy, Ravel, and his friend 
Loeffler—though he was by no means unaware of its decadent qualities. 
Someone once called Loeffler’s pieces “a mass of decay.” “Yes,” agreed 
Arthur, “but such swell decay!” 

One of the most memorable evenings at his studio in East Fortieth 
Street was that of December 10, 1905, during the first visit of Vincent 
d’Indy to America, when Loeffler’s Rhapsodies were played by Whiting, 
piano, Georges Longy of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, oboe, and the 
composer, viola, and the French poems on which they were based were 
read aloud with exquisite expressiveness and distinction by d’Indy. Later 
Francis Rogers sang Loeffler’s four songs with viola obbligato. Present 
were the Kneisel Quartet, the Flonzaley Quartet with Mr. DeCoppet, 
Walter and Frank Damrosch, Richard Aldrich, Lawrence Gilman, and 
W. J. Henderson, Gustave and Rudolph Schirmer, and a few others. 
Arthur Whiting played the piano parts magnificently, and was the ani- 
mating spirit of the whole occasion. 

In the most important of all musical activities, composition, Whiting 
almost made up in quality for lack of quantity. When I once urged him 
to compose more, he replied that he had been associating with the mas- 
ters too much to tolerate his own stuff any longer, and wondered how 
some of his friends, at their age, could tolerate theirs. Yet by a very hu- 
man paradox, as he grew older he came, I think, to regret more rather 
than less this inhibition of the creative by the critical side of his nature; 
and not long before his death he confided half whimsically to an inti- 
mate friend that an appropriate epitaph for him might be: “Here lies 
one who did not compose enough.” 

What he did do, however, is unique in its distinction and in a certain 
half-shy, withdrawn, reserved tenderness. Deep feeling, hidden but also 
ennobled by his virile stoicism, finds voice in his “Three Songs for So- 
prano” and in the Rubaiyat settings for baritone, especially in the lovely 
“But oh, that spring should vanish with the rose.” No deeper, purer note 
has been struck in American music. 

In all his musical activities—composition, piano-playing, his exposi- 
tory recitals in the universities, his astringent and exciting essays, his 
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casual letters and uniquely individual witticisms, his influence was tonic, 
prophylactic, preservative of the true spirit of art in a sentimental age. 
“Who,” he asks in one of his papers, “are the friends of an artist? There 
can be but one answer, which is: those who love art more than they love 
the artist.” He was himself, in peculiar degree, such a friend, who in- 
spired, and one hopes may still long inspire, not only those of us fortunate 
enough to have known him personally, but all who can divine his splen- 
did integrity. 

















A BOSTONIAN REMEMBERS 
By ARTHUR FOOTE 


HESE are reminiscences of a Bostonian who puts down mainly 

what he has known and experienced in his own town—a fragment 
only of what could be told of the country as a whole. But these happen- 
ings, in our little corner, nevertheless assume a certain importance with 
regard to the general musical development of these United States. 

The town of Salem, Massachusetts, where I was born, March 5, 
1853, was a quiet, prosperous, self-contained place, not dependent for 
music and theatre on Boston. It had tradition and cultivation; life there 
was simple and easy, and is a pleasant thing to look back upon in these 
restless, anxious days. Salem had a picturesque and stirring history, the 
rotting wharves being reminders of its vanished merchant shipping, 
and of the privateers of 1812. 

At thirteen I began to take notice and to find that music was to be 
a real thing in my life—my ambition having previously been to become 
a locomotive engineer! Lessons began with a pupil of B. J. Lang (with 
whom I studied later). I must have made quick progress, for when my 
teacher took me to Boston one day to play for Lang, the crack piece 
was the Chopin A-flat Ballade. A decisive result of this visit was that, 
on Lang’s advice, I went to Stephen A. Emery for lessons in harmony, 
the textbook being Richter’s, dry and with nothing but figured basses 
for exercises. It was a book so full of rules about what to do and what 
not to do as to make one giddy. 

My father was editor of the Salem Gazette (founded in 1760); it 
was issued two days in the week, the other days being shared between 
two other newspapers. As was the custom then, the Gazette exchanged 
copies with other journals, one of them a New York musical paper, in 
which there were always music supplements. One day I found a piece 
with the odd name of “Kreisleriana,” by a composer unknown to me, 
Schumann; J still remember my delight in it. Mendelssohn’s fame had 
not begun to lessen, and it was naturally his “Songs Without Words” 
that I always chose for playing to people; today most likely it would 
be Brahms. In 1867 my father gave me a lot of music which he had 
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bought in London; in it was the E-flat Nocturne (op. 9) of Chopin 
(which on the title-page was called Murmures de la Seine) ; there were 
also several Beethoven sonatas, among them Op. 10, No. 3, the slow 
movement of which made an impression that has lasted through the 
years. And how I did revel in the slow movement of the Fifth Sym- 
phony, when I discovered it a little later. 

A good illustration of our standards at that time is the following: 
as a boy really interested in music and giving some promise, I attracted 
the attention of the composer of the well-known hymn-tune “Federal 
Street.” He wrote a great many such tunes, octavo books of them by 
him and by others being numerous and fairly representative of the type 
of music written here then. Lowell Mason’s “Nearer, my God, to Thee” 
is today no doubt the best known of these tunes. There was little of 
harmonic interest in them (mostly I, IV, and V), but they still hold 
their own in our New England churches, and are from association dear 
to many; of late years, however, it looks as if they would have to give 
way to more sophisticated music, as a comparison of the old hymnals 
with those of today will show. 

There came a “great awakening” in the so-called Peace Jubilee of 
1869. This was a monstrous affair, with its chorus of thousands, the 
orchestra of 1,000 (?), a “Bouquet of 4o Artists,” with visiting German, 
French, and English bands, with Johann Strauss from Vienna to lead 
his waltzes. In certain compositions cannon were fired to emphasize 
rhythm, while one of the sights was to witness a group of red-shirted 
firemen in the street on their way to the “Coliseum,” where they were 
later to strike their anvils, giving a final touch of sonority to the “Anvil 
Chorus” of I] Trovatore. 

All the same, the music (mainly oratorio choruses) exerted its spell; 
and though we may smile at the occasion today, these concerts had a 
mighty influence, especially in New England. For choruses had been 
started at that time in many towns, later to be combined in forming 
this great one. Some of them are still in existence. 

In 1870 I entered Harvard, where for further study in theoretical 
subjects it was my good luck to have as teacher John K. Paine, who 
the year before had been appointed instructor and college organist. Paine 
had only recently returned from studies in composition and organ .at 
Berlin. He was beginning to be accepted as our most important com- 
poser. Asa teacher he was helpful to one who wanted to learn; I owe 
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much to him for having turned me in the right direction at a critical 
time. The lessons were usually at his house, I being the only student 
in advanced work; today there are eight or more teachers, classes, for 
example, of 96 in appreciation of music, an adequate building which 
houses recitation rooms, and a hall in which many chamber concerts 
are given. I was leader of the Harvard Glee Club, the membership of 
which did not exceed twenty; here again time has wrought great 
changes. Our programs were good of their kind, consisting mainly 
of light German part-songs. The Harvard Glee Club of today, with its 
average of 150 members, and with programs of the finest sort of 
music, has come to be what it is because of Dr. Davison’s belief that the 
young men have but to be shown great music to enjoy and appreciate it. 

After graduation, in 1874, another year was spent with Paine, at the 
end of which I received the A.M. degree, the first one given at Harvard 
for work in music. Meanwhile, in the summer of 1874, having a desire 
to know something of the organ, I took some lessons with Lang. This 
was the turning point in my life, for he spoke with such encouragement 
of the probability of success as a professional musician that I began seri- 
ous work at the piano. Lang was an exceptionally fine organist, a pianist 
to whom Boston owed most of the first performances of the newer piano 
concertos and chamber music. He also conducted the Apollo Club and 
Cecilia Society. While my work at the piano was progressing without 
definite aim, my organ lessons led to the very practical result of my 
engagement as organist at the First (Unitarian) Church in Boston, in 
1878; I occupied that post until 1910, for thirty-two years. 

The quartet choir was at that time much more common in churches 
than a boys’ or mixed chorus. For music we relied chiefly on the anthems 
of Stainer, Sullivan, and the others of that group, since those written by 
our own composers were as a rule inferior; today we can hold our own. 

The founding, in 1896, of the American Guild of Organists marks 
an important date, for it has had as its object the raising of our standard 
of music in the churches as well as in organ playing. As to this latter, in 
the go’s we turned our steps towards Paris instead of Berlin, for Guil- 
mant in his tours at that time had made such an impression that students 
from all parts of the country began to go to him, as they have since to 
Widor, Bonnet, Vierne, and others. The teaching they received was 
exacting and thorough in every detail, “getting by” being frowned upon. 
In piano playing, also, there has been extraordinary gain both with 
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professionals and amateurs. Technique is now not an end but a means, 
being taken for granted. As to recitals or concerts in those early days, 
we had only a few by visiting pianists, ¢.g. from 1873 (when Rubinstein 
appeared) to 1890 I remember only Bilow, Essipoff, Rummel, and 
Scharwenka. In Boston, Mme. Essipoff gave what was probably the 
first “American” program; I had the luck to be on it with a gavotte 
(now, thanks be, out of print). Very little in the way of decent piano 
music was composed here in those days, and a large part of the pro- 
gram consisted of transcriptions of pieces by Schubert, etc., the other 
numbers being by Gottschalk, William Mason, Sherwood, Paine, 
Brandeis, and Richard Hoffman. 

As it is not probable that a new race of superpianists has come into 
the world, the inference is fair that progress is due chiefly to an improve- 
ment in teaching. When I was a youngster, training was generally not 
completed until one had gone to some celebrated teacher in Germany, 
in Leipzig or Berlin preferably. (By the way, William Mason’s 
reminiscences and Amy Fay’s “Music Study in Germany” are good 
reading for this generation, for they give a perfect picture.) At that 
time it was generally taught that the knuckles must be flattened, that 
the fingers should always be quite curved and should “strike” the keys 
as near the nail as possible; as a natural result, there was stiffness in 
wrist znd arm, and we had high finger action almost exclusively, with 
little regard for beauty of tone. In teaching, I think three things have 
contributed to our better standard—(1) the abandonment of the fore- 
going for a more logical way of using arm, wrist, and fingers, with heed 
to the proper laws in relaxation; (2) the training of the student so that 
rhythm and accent are always present in his technical work, as well as in 
his general playing (Mason’s “Touch and Technic” probably contains 
the first clear statement of this principle); and (3) the training of the 
hands so that they play comfortably in all sorts of positions among the 
black and white keys (as to this, Tausig’s famous technical exercises 
opened our eyes). 

The piano has many virtues, but also a great defect in its straight 
keyboard, which necessitates an unnatural turning of the hand inward 
at the wrist in order to obtain legato in scales and arpeggios. Attempts 
have been made from time to time to remedy this. The truth is that, 
in the gradual enlargement of the keyboard from Bach’s four octaves 
and the early Beethoven’s five to the present seven and one-third, no 
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one for a long time seemed to realize how inconvenient this was in 
playing; it was considerably after the similar change of organ keyboards 
from straight to radiating concave that the Clutsam piano keyboard 
appeared, perhaps to solve the problem. 

Those of us who lived in Boston during the period from 1875 till 
1905, look back with happiness to the days when we had there as com- 
posers Paine, Chadwick, J. C. D. Parker, MacDowell, Horatio Parker, 
Loeffler, Whiting, Nevin, Johns, among the men, and, among the 
women, Margaret Ruthven Lang, Mrs. Henry M. Rogers, and Mrs. 
Beach. Converse, Hadley, Hill, Gilbert, and Mason came a little later. 
One of my cherished remembrances is of the meetings several times a 
year of Chadwick, Parker, Whiting, and myself, at which we each 
offered manuscript compositions for criticism, sometimes caustic, always 
helpful. The talk was honest and frank to a degree, and one was cer- 
tainly up against the unadorned truth. I learned a lot from it. For 
instance, one evening I brought a movement of an orchestral suite, 
which next year had its first performance, Paur conducting. As most 
composers do in such circumstances, I played it through quite badly, 
and hopefully waited for criticism; Parker’s was, “It is all in D minor.” 
This happened to be exactly what was the matter, and the few words 
resulted in changes that obviated the monotony, which I myself had 
not felt. 

In the 70’s Paine was our foremost musical figure; important in his 
life were two dates: 1876, when his first symphony was produced by the 
Thomas orchestra; and 1881, when there was heard his choral music 
for the performances at Harvard of Oedipus in Greek. A few years 
later his Second Symphony was published by subscription by Arthur P. 
Schmidt, probably the first large score issued here. Schmidt later did 
great service to American composers by publishing every year at least 
one orchestral score or large piece of chamber music; he once said to 
me that this country had done so much for him that such was the least 
return he could make. 

The year 1879 also was important: it saw Chadwick emerge as a 
full-fledged composer with his overture “Rip van Winkle.” The suc- 
ceeding years brought us Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” MacDowell’s 
“Indian Suite,” Mrs. Beach’s “Gaelic” Symphony, Loeffler’s first work 
for violin with orchestra, Hadley’s “Salome,” Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” Carpenter’s “Adventures in a Perambulator.” 
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In 1888, after visiting Bayreuth, I took a roundabout way of return- 
ing to Paris; I went to Wiesbaden to make the acquaintance of Mac- 
Dowell and Templeton Strong. In Boston we were already familiar 
with their music, especially with the first Suite and first Concerto of 
MacDowell. A few months after our meeting he came to Boston, to stay 
there as a distinguished composer, pianist, and teacher until he joined 
the faculty of Columbia University. 

While there were various orchestral concerts in Boston before the 
80’s, those of the Harvard Musical Association, in spite of its com- 
paratively small orchestra, were the most ambitious. 

After graduation I became a member of the Association, being also 
soon added to the program committee, and finding myself there in 
a very conservative atmosphere. The two most influential members were 
John S. Dwight, not a musician (editor of “Dwight’s Journal of Music,” 
which had a great and deserved influence in its day), and Otto Dresel, 
a wise and very cultivated musician, both of them devoted to the classic 
masters. Although the programs consisted chiefly of works of the 
classic school, we nevertheless got a fair number of novelties, ¢.g., the 
first two Brahms symphonies. Two or three of us used to fight like 
cats to get a performance of, say, a new symphony by Raff or Rubinstein 
(now gone with last year’s snows); perhaps it is remembrance of this 
that makes me slower in reaching an opinion on the Hindemiths and 
Stravinskys of today. Because of these concerts the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra found an audience ready for it, when the time came. The 
history of this distinguished body of musicians and its several conductors 
is a matter of public record. Thanks to the initiative and munificence 
of Henry L. Higginson, Boston’s musical renown very soon came to 
be not only national but international. The programs of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra showed from the first a rightly hospitable at- 
titude towards American compositions and have continued to do so (in 
the last five years, for example, there have been thirty-three perform- 
ances). Not only first hearings have taken place; some works have 
retained their position in the repertoire. 

One of the young men whom Wilhelm Gericke, in his second year, 
brought over from Vienna was Franz Kneisel, who was not only a 
remarkable concertmaster, a distinguished player in concertos, etc., and 
a great teacher, but also the one who through the Kneisel quartet gave 
us the finest of quartet playing, with a repertoire that was catholic and 
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endless (Brahms and Dvor4k were among the novelties}. As Gericke 
set a standard with the orchestra, so did Kneisel with his quartet; since 
their days we have known that we musicians should at least aim at 
perfection, not being satisfied with fairly good. In this respect a Kneiscl 
rehearsal was always a lesson for me. To the composers here he was 
generous and hospitable, demanding only that their music should de- 
serve a hearing; most of the chamber music written in these years owed 
its existence to the knowledge that he would give it a chance to be 
heard in the best conditions, and not in a so-called “American” concert, 
but in the company of (perhaps) Beethoven and Brahms; in other 
wozds, it had to hold its own, and often did. 

One summer, in the early 80’s, several of us Boston musicians at- 
tended a meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Association (founded 
in 1876). I was so much interested in the proceedings, that for many 
years I regularly went to the annual affairs. For a time, concerts, at 
which many opportunities for a hearing were given to our composers, 
formed an important feature. In later years, an Association meeting 
became more a symposium of musicians for the discussion of various 
problems affecting teachers, school music, class teaching, etc. 

The women’s clubs have been a good influence also: the small groups 
in villages as well as the clubs of hundreds in the large cities have done 
much to further the appreciation and understanding of good music. 

For us in Boston the building of a fine opera house and the main- 
tenance, for a few years, of a first rate opera of our own were great 
events in the early years of this century. The management of Henry 
Russell gave us the best of singers, excellent stage management and 
scenery; and first rate performances were the result. Unluckily, in the 
end we found out that opera (as it exists with us here) cannot succeed 
in a smaller city, and it had to come to an end, we becoming again since 
those fortunate years dependent on short visits (¢.g., by the Metropolitan 
Opera of New York). 

Because of my knowledge of the workings of the music department 
at Harvard, I was not surprised when Professor Spalding suggested 
that we collaborate in preparing a harmony text-book for use there. 
We aimed at having as few definite rules as possible, omitting such of 
the old ones as we found misleading or even sometimes incorrect, and 
we included exercises not only with figured basses, but also with un- 
figured ones, as well as exercises requiring the harmonization of melo- 
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dies. When a student writes the three upper voices on one staff and 
the bass on another, he is not likely to realize what voice-leading is, but 
:to, think merely in chords. For this reason we had everything written 
-as real music may be, 7.¢., with two voices on each staff. By following 
rules, the student has an easier task the former way, to be sure, but 
he loses sight of a fundamental feature of vocal and of much instru- 
mental music. 

Today (though not in text-books) we have probably swung too far 
to the left; excess in this will no doubt be corrected—the good will re- 
main as an addition to our vocabulary and the foolish be discarded. 
The music of innovating composers has always been the cause of changes 
in theory. To those of us who had the good luck to be at the first 
Bayreuth performances in 1876, what a revelation there was in the new 
and strangely beautiful harmonic structure; we were puzzled to guess 
how those effects were produced, but today all are familiar with 
Wagner’s procedures. 

As one of the older generation, I should hardly be expected to feel 
in the same way about the happenings in the past twenty-five years— 
about polytonality, “linear” counterpoint, etc. 

Dissonance and consonance seem to me to be complementary: while 
music entirely consonant soon becomes monotonous, that which is con- 
stantly dissonant without the relief of consonance is not only tire- 
some, but, worse than this, unpleasant. Dissonance is not undesirable 
in itself, but often becomes so because of the unskilful way in which it 
is used. It is rather “old hat” to bring logic into the question, but after 
all this does exist in music from Bach to Sibelius. 

All in all, ours has been a great time in which to be living and 
to watch the development of music. 
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MILY BALAKIREV, 
ON THE CENTENARY OF HIS BIRTH 
By M. D. CALVOCORESSI 


HE CENTENARY of Balakirev’s birth falls upon January 2, 1937. 

It is not likely that the date will be marked by any sensational 
commemoration. Balakirev is generally regarded more as a historical 
figure, or rather as a figure that “made history,” than as the composer 
of genius he was, despite the smallness of his output and its inequality. 
He has been insufficiently studied both as man and as artist; he has 
been misrepresented, in some way or other, by his admirers as well as 
by his censors. Only on one point has a general agreement been reached: 
that, but for him, there would probably have been no national Russian 
school after Glinka; that, without him, it is impossible to imagine how 
Borodin, Musorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, and their juniors would have 
developed. But even this one tribute is usually qualified, at least in- 
directly. It is the fashion nowadays to minimize the importance of 
the national Russian music that flourished in Glinka’s wake. Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Memoirs (“My Musical Life”) have contributed towards 
leading current opinion to underestimate the value of Balakirev’s 
influence and teaching; and insufficient attention has been paid, outside 
Russia, to the storm of protests that arose when the Memoirs appeared, 
and to the fact that even the composer’s son, Andrei, agrees (in his 
splendid Preface to the third and following editions) that the Memoirs 
are not altogether fair to Balakirev. 

Balakirev, as an instructor and adviser, was admittedly far from 
perfect. At the moment when he appeared on the scene, a leader was 
badly needed, and no other one could have been found. In order to 
realize the tremendous odds that confronted Russian musicians, it is 
enough to cast a glance upon the early years of music in Russia—of 
which Findeisen’s “History” (Moscow, 1928-1929, unfortunately not yet 
available in translation) provides the one and only adequate survey. 


* * 
* 


Russia—an enormous country into which modern civilization pene- 
trated late, a country peopled with many races, Slavonic, Finnish, 
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Mongolian, and others, with strong Eastern currents permeating it— 
had long remained without any musical culture of its own. What 
musical culture it eventually acquired was the privilege of a fraction of 
the aristocracy, and was imported from other countries—Italy, France, 
Germany, Great Britain. The people had no interest in the music 
which composers turned out for the benefit of an educated public; but 
they had their own native music, an enormous variety of folk-tunes, 
constituting a live, flourishing tradition, which throughout the centuries 
had a hold on the educated minority as well as on the masses. 

In all other countries, folk-music and church-music provided the 
basis of art-forms. In Western Europe, the art of musical composition 
was born early and progressed gradually. Culture-music evolved apart 
from folk-music, pursuing a course of its own, which led up to the great 
art-forms and styles of the modern period. But of all this nothing 
affected Russia: and so, nineteenth-century Russian composers had to 
cope, on the one hand, with the desire for (and indeed, the necessity of) 
resorting to art-forms originating in a tradition, in the establishing and 
maintaining of which Russia had taken no part; and, on the other hand, 
with the long and strong tradition of the native music which surrounded 
them, which was, to them, a close and live reality, and which pointed 
in a different direction. The Russian composers, therefore, had to effect 
a reconciliation, an adjustment, between these two driving forces. 

It is possible to see the quest for a solution beginning, very tentatively, 
in the works of the earliest Russian composers, or of composers from 
other countries who settled in Russia’; the instrumental compositions 
of eighteenth-century composers such as Khandoshkin and Madonis are 
also instructive. 

When these first composers appeared, Russian folk-music and culture- 
music from abroad had been progressing side by side for centuries, with- 
out much influencing one another. The fundamental differences between 
the two were great enough to preclude inter-penetration. These differ- 
ences had always been manifest. It is a remarkable fact that the earliest 
reference we have to the music of the country now known as Russia 
should emphasize the contrast, often exploited by critics of modern 
Russian music, between the barbarity of this music and the orderliness 
and elegance of the music of a civilized country. This earliest reference, 
in which the contrast is with the music of ancient Greece, occurs in an 
Anacreontic ode, which says: 


1 Cf. “The Earliest Russian Operas,” by N. Findeisen in The Musical Quarterly for July 1933. 
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Friends, let us not with shouts and brayings imitate the Scythians in their 
revels; let us drink our wine quietly, to the accompaniment of beautiful hymns. 


So far as this passage may be regarded as referring to music, and not 
to behavior only, it bears a striking resemblance to what Dannreuther 
had to say of Musorgsky: “his style impresses the Western ear as barbar- 
ously ugly,” ? and of what Hugo Wolf, in a notice of a Rubinstein recital 
(1885), said of “Islamey”: 


That wild Balakirev! What a cannibal! He does not rest content with murder- 
ing music; he must gloat over the corpse he has mutilated in his wild composing 


moods. 


The attitude of modern criticism to the music of the national Russian 
school will be dealt with presently. 

It should first be made clear that it is no exaggeration to describe as 
all-essential the part Balakirev played in establishing this school. The 
first works of genuine artistic significance in which the national tendency 
really asserted itself were Glinka’s. But Glinka was no leader; he had 
no ambition to teach or to conduct propaganda. He was not aware that 
he was opening new paths or that it was desirable to open any—a truth 
which his first French biographer, Octave Fouque, summed up in the 
memorable sentence: “Glinka ne devint réformateur qu’aprés sa mort.” 

Balakirev, on the contrary, was a born leader—the only composer of 
high standing (except Vincent d’Indy in France, much later) to regard 
teaching as his principal duty and not as a side-line, and to devote, by 
choice, much of his time and energy to it. The composers in search of 
encouragement, direction, and actual tuition, were very fortunate to find 
him at hand. In the days of Borodin’s and Musorgsky’s youth—which 
were also the days of Balakirev’s (Balakirev was born four years after 
Borodin and two before Musorgsky)—there were in Russia no technical 
schools, no competent teachers of composition, not even an adequate 
supply of technical books from which to learn. Glinka had studied 
abroad; Dargomyjsky had received practically no professional advice; 
and Serov, too, was almost entirely self-taught. So was Balakirev, who 
never received a single lesson in harmony, counterpoint, or orchestra- 
tion, and learnt everything from the study of the works of great com- 
posers, ancient or modern, and from his own investigations and practice. 
He was served by a wonderful intuition. So, when others came to him 
for lessons, he did his best to instruct them in all branches, along lines 
he himself had followed, from necessity rather than choice. 


2 “Oxford History of Music,” Vol. VI, 1904. 
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He had nothing to go by but his own experience and intuition; and 
what he could not teach, nobody else could. He was certainly not in- 
fallible, or even consistent. There can be no denying his intolerant, 
and indeed, despotic nature, any more than his rare gifts. “He knew,” 
Rimsky-Korsakov says, “a prodigious quantity of music of all kinds, 
and remembered every bar of it. He was incomparable as a critic of 
technicalities. He insisted upon our music being remodelled in exact 
accordance with his prescriptions; and often whole passages in his 
pupils’ compositions were not their work, but his.” And we have Boro- 
din’s testimony that, not infrequently, he would rebuke his pupils for 
having carried out the very alterations he had stipulated. 

But Balakirev had vitality to spare; he possessed an infinite power of 
persuasion. It is more than doubtful whether any of his pupils—and 
especially the slow, hesitant Borodin and the erratic, undisciplined 
Musorgsky—would ever have achieved much had he not been there to 
show the way and urge them on. The basis of his practice was to teach 
the art and craft of composition from the study of great works, old and 
new—by Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Berlioz, and 
Liszt—, not of text-book rules. Would he have proceeded otherwise if 
he himself had gone through the usual mill? As late as 1878, we find 
him urging Musorgsky to study harmony with Rimsky-Korsakov (who 
by that time had acquired much theoretical knowledge)—a fact which 
disposes of the legend that he believed theoretical studies to be useless 
and even nefarious. But maybe his instinct warned him that the text- 
book methods in use at the time in other countries would impede rather 
than assist the progress of Russian music along the path he felt to be 
the right one. In effect, the choice for the young Russian composers lay 
between conforming to Western usage and striking a line of their own, 
which would correspond with their hereditary, often unconscious but 
strong, instincts and aspirations. 

There is no need to discuss this strange situation in the abstract: 
facts speak for themselves. Of all the nineteenth-century Russians who 
followed the non-national line, not one made his mark. Tchaikovsky, 
although more directly under the influence of Western conventions than 
any of his great Russian contemporaries, stands midway, and so does 
not come under this heading. On the other hand, it remains doubtful 
how well Rimsky-Korsakov and Glazunov were served by their ever- 
increasing interest in Western methods. 
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The reasons why current theory failed to meet the particular re- 
quirements of the Russians, and could actually prove a hindrance, 
are not far to seek. Western music, in the course of a long evolution, 
had progressed further and further away from church- and folk-music, 
and had abandoned the old modes in favor of the major-minor system, 
which was the foundation of all the great forms of musical art: whereas 
the modal tradition had remained alive in Russia and was bred in her 
musicians’ very bones. Since Western theory ignored the modal scales 
and their potentialities, the technique of composition, as taught at the 
time, was of a kind calculated thoroughly to discourage modal leanings. 
Glinka, in his Memoirs, relates that at the age of twenty-two, he com- 
posed a Cantata that was partly in C major and partly in B-flat major, 
and that “he did not succeed in co-ordinating these two keys quite 
satisfactorily.” 

Why, then, did he stick to his unusual and troublesome plan of 
co-ordinating two keys at an interval of a second, instead of writing the 
middle section in the dominant or the relative as, no doubt, his knowl- 
edge of elementary theory suggested? Obviously, for the simple reason 
that, in certain scales of Russian folk-music, the second degree plays a 
part similar to that of the dominant in the major and minor scales. The 
pull of that particular relation affected him powerfully, corresponded 
to an irresistible instinct, with which both current theory and practice 
were at cross-purposes. 

We encounter the same kind of thing throughout nineteenth-century 
Russian music. The composers who came after Glinka solved this 
particular problem (and many others as well) quite successfully. 
Balakirev’s “Tamara” begins in B minor and continues in D-flat major 
(enharmonically, a distance of a major second). “Islamey” is in D-flat 
major, with a middle section in D major. The tonal plan of Borodin’s 
First Symphony is E-flat, D, D-flat, E-flat. That of his second is based, 
in the main, on side-slips of a semi-tone. The Russians, owing to their 
inborn modal instinct, could do this kind of thing quite naturally, and 
at the right moment. 

It was, after all, neither an amazingly bold innovation, nor a far- 
fetched one. It was not even an innovation of the Russians. There are 
examples of it in Schubert’s works, and a very famous one in Beethoven's 
C-sharp minor Quartet, op. 131, in which the keys of C-sharp minor and 
D minor are brought into immediate contact. But then, contemporary 
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theorists did not take into account the practice of great innovators such 
as Schubert, Beethoven, Chopin, Berlioz, Schumann, and Liszt. And 
this particular instance is adduced here only as one of many illustrating 
their attitude. 

To make quite clear the value of a return to the old modes—which, 
let it be emphasized, did not imply a sacrifice of anything vital in the 
classical traditions—it will suffice to quote the following lines from an 
article by A. H. Fox Strangways on R. Vaughan Williams’: 


The essence of the folk-song idiom is that the melody swings boldly from 
pivot to pivot, and does not employ the balances of “civilized” music. . . . But it is 
possible to take the pivots of the folk-scale on a different plan or in a different 
order: to take the facts of mode and distribute them by keys, and so combine the 
directness of the one with the strength of the other. 


In other words, the incorporation into modern music of all the 
valuable properties of the old modes was a great gain from the technical 
point of view. Coming at a time when new perspectives were opening 
to human thought with the advent of romanticism, it was to provide the 
very resources of which composers stood in need, and for which others 
besides the Russians (and especially Chopin, Berlioz, and Liszt) had 
been casting about. 

There can be no question that, in their most significant works, we 
find that Balakirev and his pupils take “the facts of mode and dis- 
tribute them by keys.” The consequences are, at times, unexpected. 
“Tamara,” for instance, sets a nice problem to theorists. It begins in 
B minor with A natural (which means the key of B, in the mode of A, 
or Aeolian) and continues in D-flat major. At the end, by way of recapit- 
ulation, the music of the introduction reappears in D-flat, the key in 
which the work ends. This is contrary to all current structural prin- 
ciples, which originate in the very fundamentals of the major-minor 
system, but quite justifiable and intelligible from the point of view of 
modal harmony. In classical sonata-form, at the end of the movement, 
the second subject, which has been introduced earlier in a contrasting 
key, reappears in the main key, so as to provide the solution of the con- 
flict. In “Tamara,” it is the first subject, the first group of themes, that is 
made to reappear in the key in which the second subject had been intro- 
duced. Instead of first hearing a key that will finally assert its ascendancy 
over the second subject, we begin by hearing themes over which a key 


3 Music and Letters, April 1920. 
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introduced later will assert its ascendancy at the end. This is a perfectly 
logical plan. It is, in fact, an extension of the principle of modal writ- 
ing, in which the rallying-point is the final, and not the tonic as in the 
major-minor system. Likewise, we find that Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
“Antar” ends with the reappearance, in D-flat major, of themes which 
the first movement had introduced in F-sharp minor. 

Of course, innovations of this kind are neither good nor bad in them- 
selves, and should not be judged in the light of theoretical considera- 
tions, favorable or unfavorable. It is the freedom, the opening of new 
perspectives, that is a gain. How successfully composers avail themselves 
of such innovations is a matter that must be considered afresh in each 
individual case. But if, as Mr. Ernest Newman was recently pointing 
out, classical structural principles are not the last stage in the evolution 
of the musical art, but one to be followed by many others, then the 
initiative taken by the Russians under Balakirev’s guidance becomes 
doubly valuable. 


It is not possible to go into details now. Examples of the part played 
in Russian music by modal and irregular scales, cited in my article, 
“Musorgsky’s Musical Style,” * may help to eke out the few remarks 
offered here. 

All this has not yet been properly studied. Indeed, there seems to be, 
in certain circles, a feeling that it is not worth studying. A reviewer of 
Mr. Gerald Abraham’s excellent “Studies of Russian Music” spoke 
patronizingly of “the people who discuss Russian art as if it were as 
important as that of the older civilizations,” and of Mr. Abraham him- 
self as “discussing the finer points of Borodin’s symphonies as if they 
were in the same category as Beethoven’s, and believing that Russian 
music is a proper study for the higher analytical faculty.” This reviewer 
is one of many people who assure us that there is nothing beneath the 
glittering surface of Russian music, without ever attempting to test the 
point. It seems as though they are blinded by the exoticism and glitter, 
just as others are often discouraged from looking below the austere and 
forbidding surface of music of a sterner type. For this reason, criticism of 
Russian music, so far, has mostly been of a deplorably hollow and casual 
kind. In order to see the matter in its true light, the first thing to do is 
to realize the significance, from both the historical and the esthetic 


4 The Musical Quarterly, October 1932. 
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points of view, of the basic fact in the history of Russian music: the 
mutual impact of Western tradition and Russian elements, which caused 
the modal scales to react upon the musical forms originating in the tonal 
principle, and these forms to react upon the modal scales and compel 
them to fall into place according to a new discipline. 

In the essay already mentioned, Mr. Fox Strangways remarks that 
under such conditions the composer is forced to create a new technique: 


Hence the verdicts that he “lacks technique,” that his counterpoint is “untidy,” 
that his harmonies “do not modulate.” But those who pronounce such verdicts do 
not fully understand the task he has set himself to accomplish. 


Now that the novelty of Russian music has worn off and its glitter 
ceased to dazzle, it is becoming possible to study it in all tranquillity, 
and to apply to it the same alert and unprejudiced critical faculty as to 
the music of other countries; and also to determine how far the Russians 
succeeded in their task. 

They did not do all that we may regard as theoretically possible. 
We could imagine an ideal state of things: an art of composition evol- 
ving in a hypothetical Russia, civilized yet closely in touch with its own 
native music; generations of Russian composers building up on the 
modal principle, instead of away from it, and giving us, in the course 
of time, forms as ripe and complex and perfect in all respects as the 
Western symphony and sonata, yet as different from these as, say, the 
Elizabethan drama is from the tragedy of Corneille and Racine. 

This the Russians could certainly not achieve. Suddenly launched 
in the midst of things, they had to make their own bricks (and even to 
learn the technique of brick-making) as well as to discover the architec- 
tural principles of which they stood in need. Considering the formidable 
difficulties in their way, the wonder is, not that they failed to do better, 
but that they achieved as much as they did. They learnt, not only from 
the classics, but from innovators such as Chopin, Berlioz, Schumann, 
and Liszt, whose example helped them in their progress in a direction 
fundamentally different from that taken by Wagner, and leading straight 
to new regions which were to be explored in turn by Sibelius, Debussy, 
Ravel, Bart6k, and many others. They are the link, failing which things 
might have happened quite otherwise, between the developments of the 
Chopin-Liszt period and of the late nineteenth century. This alone 
should suffice to show that to probe beneath the surface of their music 
is no waste of energy. 
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There is another, equally vital, point which critics who see in Russian 
music nothing but exoticism and glitter have missed. In the second half 
of the nineteenth century, German music, which exercised an ever- 
increasing influence over the Western world, was tending to become 
overburdened with philosophic and symbolic ambitions. An epidemic 
of solemnity and turgescence threatened. A point was reached when 
obscurity and ponderousness were regarded as merits rather than draw- 
backs, light-heartedness and simplicity of tone being gradually relegated 
to the lighter forms of the art. The great merit of the Russians was that 
they went straight for clarity, ease, and fresh air. They found new 
sources of inspiration in their surroundings, in their national history and 
scenery, in the life around them and in their country’s legends, in all 
those provinces of reality or fancy that are Russia’s own. No need to pit 
what they did against anything in Western art; it is enough to acknowl- 
edge that they gave the world a wealth of fine music of a kind that 
nobody else was thinking of turning out at the time. 

Glinka had shown the way; but to advance along it and open it 
wide to others was reserved for Balakirev. To be fair, however, we 
should not allow his merits as a leader to overshadow his achievements 
as acomposer. There is no danger of falling into this error if we realize, 
with Mr. Abraham, that the folk-songs of Russia and the East “fired 
his imagination, and he made them his own by right of artistic conquest. 
The process has ceased to be an external one: it is the spontaneous 
chemistry of a creative mind working freely on perfectly congenial 


ideas.” 
* 7 


Balakirev’s output is small, it is true, and does not consist of first- 
rate works only. But the best of his orchestral music, piano pieces, and 
songs, should be far more widely known than they are. Concert-givers 
ignore nearly the whole of these; and criticism—except for excellent 
work by Mr. Gerald Abraham and one or two others—has done less for 
Balakirev than for any other Russian. 

Even the only two works of his that are generally known, “Tamara” 
and “Islamey,” are as often as not grossly misjudged. Few people pause 
to consider “Islamey” seriously. Its extreme brilliance and technical 
difficulty have led to its being hailed as a mere “show piece,” not as the 
wonderful poem of Eastern sunshine and shimmer and languor and tur- 
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moil, stamped throughout with the personality of a highly imaginative 
and sensitive artist, that it really is. 

As for “Tamara”—which many people regard as the mere illustra- 
tion of a picturesque story (some actually believing that it was composed 
with an eye on the Russian Ballet!)—it is a work which, once its true 
significance has been realized, provides a triumphant reply to the most 
serious objection ever made against Russian music. 

Acknowledging the childlike character of the poetic subjects in which 
the Russians sought inspiration, one may ask, quite reasonably, whether 
it did not make for music which, whatever its other merits might be, was 
bound to remain rather shallow, deficient in that profound philosophy 
and deep-rooted relation to human life that are present in the greatest 
masterpieces of the earnest order. “Tamara,” on the surface, may be a 
musical version of the story of a wanton queen with a habit of murder- 
ing her lovers; but the music is of truly Lucretian grandeur, and much of 
it might have been inspired by the Latin poet’s famous lines which 
describe, “welling up from the very fount of delight, the waters of 
bitterness and disenchantment.” And, if the path taken by the Russians 
could lead, even occasionally, to achievements of such magnitude, there 
is no reason to allege that it was not in accordance with the best tradi- 
tions of musical art. 

These two masterpieces suffice to show the greatness of Balakirev as 
a composer, but it is a pity that they alone should represent him in the 
current repertory. His two symphonies, his tone-poems “Russia” and 
“In Bohemia,” are hardly ever heard. Few people seem to be aware that 
a number of his songs are of outstanding originality and beauty—espe- 
cially “A Song of Georgia,” “Hebraic Song,” “The Song of the Golden 
Fish,” “Prelude,” “A Vision,” and “Vernal Night.” Not one pianist in 
a thousand, amateur or professional, seems to know of the existence of 
the second Scherzo, the first Nocturne, the Sonata, the Mazurkas, and 
other minor pieces which are as delightful as they are unassuming. 


And so, the time having come to pay tribute to the memory of 
Balakirev on the occasion of the centenary of his birth, we must admit 
that the world at large knows less about him—with regard to life- 
history, character, music, and the part played in the musical life of the 
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period—than about any of the other Russian composers—his contem- 
poraries or juniors. 

Biographers and students of his psychology, it is true, have to contend 
with great difficulties. Many needful documents, such as his corres- 
pondence with Stassov and Rimsky-Korsakov, are not yet published in 
full. What information is available is scattered in Russian periodicals— 
some of them unprocurable nowadays—and has been neither collected 
nor translated. There are many obscure points on which light may 
never be forthcoming. But we have more than enough to show the 
inadequacy of what has been done so far, and point to the task which 
research should set for itself. 

Inaccurate reports on his attitude towards music, his opinions, and so 
on (a matter dealt with in the Balakirev chapter of “Masters of Russian 
Music,” by the present writer and Gerald Abraham, 1936) have cer- 
tainly tended in the past to create a prejudice against his own works, 
thus increasing the harm done by loose discussions on the rights and 
wrongs of musical nationalism. But for music-lovers, to see Balakirev 
the man in the proper light is not the main thing. It is only by concen- 
trating upon his music (which is at hand for all to study and enjoy), by 
granting its occasional weaknesses but stressing its great and many 
beauties, that we shall learn to do him justice. 























BEETHOVEN AND THE CREATIVE LAW 
IN SYMPHONIC ART 


By WALTER ENGELSMANN 


HE RULING PRINCIPLE in Beethoven’s compositions has been 

expressed by the author elsewhere’ in the following words: 
“Each sonata or symphony of Beethoven's, throughout all its move- 
ments, sections, and themes (melodies), is developed from a single chief- 
theme (=work-theme) or from a germ motive.” The validity of this 
law was systematically proved in the article by means of 22 musical 
examples, spanning all of Beethoven’s creative periods. 

It is essential that emphasis be laid on the word “developed.” The 
melodic line in a Beethoven composition (which others, prompted by 
intuition, have called “infinite melody”) is developed throughout 
the several movements and sections, in such a way that the individual 
melodies or themes are not heard as independent of one another, that is, 
positively, but as interdependent, that is, relatively or in relation to the 
work-theme. In other words: The melodic work-theme is the reservoir 
for the melodic stream of the entire composition. There is no new 
second theme or new second, third, or fourth movement in a work of 
Beethoven’s. 

This law governing Beethoven’s method of composition has nothing 
to do with “common musical substance” (Substanzgemeinschaften) or 
“basic lines” (Urlinien) or any other “phenomena” that might be in- 
herent in the music itself; it results from the exercise of a creative will 
with a definite plan. This was shown by the author in a detailed analysis 
of the Fifth Symphony.’ The evidence given in that paper may be 
summarized thus: A germ motive consisting of two falling thirds is 
the origin of a work-theme which ends by reaching a designated goal, 
i.¢., a rising fifth with a hold on the final note. The leap of a fifth is 
the key to and the signal for the evolution. The falling third 

Ex.i 


! Theme 1 


11In an article, Die Sonatenform Beethovens: Das Gesetz, published in Die Musik, 1925, No. 6. 
2 Die Sonatenform Beethovens, sein Kompositionsprinzip, in Die Neue Musikzeitung, 1927, 
Nos. 19 and 20. 
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is stretched to the interval of a falling fifth—z.e., to the compass of the 
“key” interval which before, however, was presented ascending— 


Ex.2 








and is further amplified, in the course of the development, into octaves 
(in the echo-effect passage before the recapitulation). In the second 
movement, the motives of a third and of a fifth, rising and falling, are 
woven into a melody of balanced gravity and levity (theme 1 within 
theme 2), a melody bearing at its end—consisting of two thirds rising 
within a fifth—the triumphal beginning of the last movement. In the 
main section of the third movement the fifths, and in the middle part the 
thirds, are developed into a playful dance. In the last movement, the 
separate melodic poles are merged, and the falling effects of the first 
movement are reversed into rising thirds, fifths, and octaves, and are 
thus counterpoised in such a way that the coda of the composition, as 
conclusion of the entire melodic arc, ends with the rhythmically balanced 
chief motive with which the symphony began. Thus the creative will 
in the end conquers and stays the fall of the disintegrating Fate-motives. 

This analysis has shown that the general plan of the work and its 
melodic progress were anticipated and announced at the beginning in 
the work-theme. Since a similar procedure is clearly perceptible in every 
one of Beethoven’s compositions, it follows that “The work-theme or 
general theme, that is, the so-called introduction or exposition represents 
the tonal ground-plan for the melodic structure of the whole composi- 
tion. The melodic evolution of the composition depends upon the force 
inherent in an evolutionary element which is latent in the first theme 
and which, by the manner of its emergence, reveals the direction of the 
evolution and thus the plan of the entire work.” This element was called 
the “key element” (also “evolutionary element” or “leading motive”). 

Evolution once having been established as the fundamental charac- 
teristic of Beethoven’s law of composition, the further investigation of 
this principle shifted from the realm of dogmatic, dualistic, and historical 
speculation into that of a pure natural science which regards a musical 
work, in the totalitarian sense of creative polarity, as an organism, the 
nature and effect of which may be analyzed, described, and represented 
as the result of an interrelation of actually recognized tonal procedures. 
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When considered according to Goethe’s monistic view of creation, 
revealed to him by his study of plant life (seed—metamorphosis—evolu- 
tion—variation—osmosis—flower—fruit, where seed = persistency of 
type), Beethoven’s compositions show the repetition of universal crea- 
tion on a musical plane. It becomes evident that the law of creation 
has reappeared in the genius of Beethoven as the artistic law of 
symphonic composition. The tonal structure of a Beethoven composi- 
tion therefore differs radically from the mere juxtaposition of single 
movements and their metopic linking, as we find them in the suite or 
suite-like sonata-forms. It obeys, on the contrary, the creative impulse 
of evolution and the call of an active cosmic will with its eternal tendency 
towards growth from root to blossom: The original motive or work- 
theme is split, by the metamorphosis of its original elements and by the 
evolution of its motives, into the melodic poles, theme 1 and theme 2, 
which, even under highest tension, continue to be interdependent. In 
the slow movement, these members are welded into a sort of sonorous 
contemplation. In the next movement the original elements take the 
form of playful dance rhythms, while in the last movement they return, 
by an osmotic process and mostly in an inverted manner, to the work- 
theme on a higher plane (z.¢., with a resolution of its impulse). 





Pole-Th: ory —Pole-Th: 
Germ-th. Ist mov. 2nd X mov. - 4th mov. Germ-th. 
Pole-Th: ty — Pole-Th: 








Scheme Illustrating the Evolutionary Form of Beethoven’s Works in Sonata Form 


It is therefore of great importance to recognize the key element (here 
again “key” has reference to the idea of “unlocking” and has no relation 
to “tonality”), which starts the course of the evolution. Directions for 
the discovery of the musical work-plans were given in my book “Beet- 
hovens Kompositionsplane.”* In that book I showed, in the study of 
a complete series of compositions of the same class, how Beethoven 
develops and varies each individual motive and each group of motives; 
how the beginning and end of every composition are laid down in 
thematic sketches; and how—in spite of the fact that he worked on 
different compositions simultaneously—each one grows out of its spe- 
cific thematic root into a definite organism invariably true to type. We 


8 Published by Dr. Benno Filser, Augsburg, 1931; now “Deutsche Buchvertriebsgesellschaft,” 
Berlin. 
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concluded that “Every work-plan of Beethoven’s can be derived from its 
chief theme (work-theme), key (evolutionary element), and coda 
(finale).” In the coda of a symphony or a sonata the chief motive finds 
its confirmation or inversion or answer. This knowledge helps a listener 
or interpreter, with some natural creative ability, to grasp a Beethoven ‘ 
composition as a unit, to enjoy it more intensely, and to interpret it with 
greater comprehension. With the capacity to hear every part in its rela- 
tion to the germ motive, he will render the work with recreative power; 
as a result of his knowledge of the key element, memorizing a Beet- : 
hoven composition will be a natural process. Every person with artistic ’ 
judgment, however, will realize that “Every composition of Beethoven's 
has a creative plan of its own which depends entirely upon the musical 
quality of the work-theme.” 

By combining the conclusions quoted above, we may state Beethoven’s 
law of composition—the artistic law of symphonic unity as applied by 
him in his symphonies and sonatas—as follows: 

1. The first movement amplifies the work-theme by augmentation 
or by a stretching of its parts until the end of the theme assumes an 
individual form as theme 2 (the so-called second theme in the dominant | 
key). This form in all its parts, however, remains dependent upon the 
work-theme. The development from theme 1 to theme 2 consists of an 
expansion of the work-theme into a polarity of two themes, namely the : 
beginning and the end of the work-theme. ! 

2. The slow movement fashions, out of the original motives of the j 
work-theme (beginning and end), a melody which is thus an essence 
extracted from the work-theme. In the development of this melody, 
the driving forces of the work-theme are balanced (crossed). If this is 
accomplished by means of variations, their driving and augmenting 
elements are formed of the original motives of the work-theme. Often i 
in the slow movement (sometimes in the last one) the work-theme 
appears in a transfigured form as a “Vision” (e.g., in the Sonata in C 
minor, Op. 13, it appears in A-flat major; in the Sonata in B-flat, Op. 
106, in G major; in the Ninth Symphony, in E-flat major, etc.) i 

3. In the Scherzo (dance movement, etc.) the original motives are | 
developed in playful contrast. The main section may use the germ or { 
the evolutionary element, the middle section the end motive of the work- 
theme or vice versa. i 


4. The final movement is either an inversion of the development of 
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the first movement (it returns to the beginning, as in Op. 13 and Op. 
57) or it is a response based on the reversed work-theme (as in Op. 106); 
it may be a compilation (a fugally treated theme or tema con variazioni, 
to which the preceding movements lead, as in Op. 109 and 110) or a 
plastic and ultimate combination of all previous variations of the work- 
theme (Ninth Symphony) or it may form a dome construction using 
as pillars the themes of the first three movements (Eroica). 

Every composition of Beethoven’s constitutes a musical unity whose 
parts—first movement, second and third movements, fourth movement 
—bear a relation to each other similar to the one linking life-fate- 


Ex.3 
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Key element 
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challenge; or nature-heart-man; or sense-soul-mind; or instinct- 
realization-will. 

The foregoing example may serve as a practical explanation of the 
four above-mentioned points of the artistic law. It has been chosen on 
account of its simplicity and clearness. In order to demonstrate the 
marvels of Beethoven’s art to their fullest extent and to open human 
hearts to the revelations which his works may yield to us, an elementary 
knowledge of their foundations is indispensable. Our example shows 
the characteristic themes of the First Symphony, in C major, op. 21. 


Comment on the example. 
Work-theme: 


Four germ motives, x (beginning of theme), lead up in seconds to the melodic 
culmination, from which the theme descends to form the end-theme, z. Within 
the work-theme the germ motives are condensed to the key element: b-c, b-c, b-c, 
c-sharp-d, i.¢., to a series of seconds with motive impulse around the melodic base, 
c. The cadence, too, assumes key power at the end of the general theme (the so- 
called introduction): g-f-e-d-c—end of theme =z. (In this comment “key” 
again should not be understood in the sense of “tonality.”) 


First movement (Separation of poles): 

The work-theme evolves by means of the key motive, on the plane of the tonic 
triad. It further evolves through expansion of the x elements, with additional 
terminal z elements, until the end of the work-theme, z, emerges in the dominant 
key as theme 2. Consequently the latter is not a new theme but is dependent with 
all its parts on the work-theme. Its z motives are linked together at a distance 
(in time) equaling that of the first two germ or x motives. By expansion and the 
stretching of its motives, the work-theme is split into its poles, theme 1 and theme 
2. At the end of the exposition, the melody of the movement, amplified and 
stretched within the limits of the two poles, returns, in a wide curve, to the initial 
seconds of the work-theme, and, in its general working-out (dominant), reaches 
the middle section of the movement. Here (in the so-called development) the 
motives x and z of the work-theme are contrasted and are inverted in such a way 
that the metamorphosis is quite obvious to the listener (in the last movement the 
motives are used for balancing). The whole development, following the same plan, 
is an expansion of the exposition melody. At first x, then z, is predominant, until 
both interpenetrate, falling and rising (F minor, G minor, A minor). Cf. fourth 
movement. In the general working-out, the melodic curve ends in the recapitula- 
tion, which starts with a dramatic crossing of x and z. The coda finishes with the 
emphasized germ motive on the plane of the chord. 


Second movement (Combination of poles): 

From the tonic chord of F, unfolding as does the tonic chord of C in the first 
movement, there emerges the high point of the melody x + z. Beginning and 
ending, ascent and descent, stretching and release of the germ motive, are closely 
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united. In the course of the movement, both elements are welded together and 
are contrapuntally treated in parallel and contrary motion. So far the line of 
growth is dependent on the sequence of the motives, and it should be noted that 
the terminal z tends to dissolve into its original x element. In one place the original 
theme appears as a “Vision” (in a transfigured form). Further on we observe 
application of the following rule: The element of variation, i.¢., the figure that 
varies or twines round the theme, is one of the work-theme motives—here, z. 
The movement ends with x elements as grace-notes on the plane of the tonic 
chord. 


Third movement (Isolation of poles): 
In the main section, the germ motive x is playfully treated in dance rhythms, 
until the play assumes cosmic dimensions at the point where the seconds are 
echoed in bass and treble. In the middle section, z elements roll out of the broad 
harmony of the vibrant chord plane. 


Fourth movement (Fusion of poles): 

Inversion of the first movement. Pole integration. Reversion and permutation of 
motives. Pelar osmosis. The terminal z element, augmented throughout by one 
note, runs upward, now in inverted form, usually combined with the now descend- 
ing x element. Descending z motives are sharply opposed by ascending z motives. 
Passing through the key motive (consequently, in reversed succession on the way 
back) they form a melody which, in its inverted germ motives, corresponds to the 
work-theme (this is one of the most characteristic of Beethoven’s creative pro- 
cedures), expressing the longing, as it were, of all tension to return to its original 
and native state of relaxation. And, indeed, the germ motive x is immediately em- 
phasized as the goal by sforzando strokes. At the end of the first development, 
there occurs a prominent treatment of the key elements, and, at the end of the 
second development, there appears a short vision of the germ motive (with fer- 
mata). An accumulation of sharply rising z elements concludes the “infinite 
melody” of the symphony in an affirmation of the original germ motive, x (fruit = 
seed). The complete melodic arc of the work thus arrives in reverse order (z + x), 
according to plan and logic, at its goal: the glorification of the origin. The will has 
been transmuted into form. 


Experience shows that the knowledge of such an objective musical 
synthesis enables the listener or interpreter who has some creative ability 
to accomplish by himself the synthesis of Beethoven’s more difficult com- 
positions. Experience also shows that an open-minded person, no matter 
what his cultural background may be, and even a so-called “unmusical” 
person, will greet the manifestation of victorious will in the Fifth 
Symphony as a revelation (he will listen relatively and therefore con- 
sequentially) and he will marvel at the realization that the melody of 
joy in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony is already concealed in its germ 
motive. Whereas, in the latter work, Beethoven has given human ex- 
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pression to the creative will, he has, in the String Quartet in F, Op. 135, 
revealed the secret of that key-power which welds his compositions into 
musical units. There he casts light upon the inversion of the motive, 
occurring in the last movement, by announcing it through an inversion 
of the words in the motto: “Muss es sein—es muss sein.” If we come 
to understand this key-secret, we may succeed in penetrating once more 
the secret of symphonic art, which reveals, in terms of music, the unity 
between man and Creator in the unity of cosmos and soul. 

We stand in dismay before the havoc wrought in our cultural life 1 
by the unholy analytical axiom which governs our entire field of musical ; 
instruction, namely, that a sonata or symphony is composed of four 
different, independent movements each having two contrasting themes 
of its own. We recognize the disintegrating effect of this axiom in the 
decline of musical culture. The failure to apprehend the true nature of 
the relationship between the form of a work of music and its primal 
melodic element as indivisible, and the tendency to dismember the 
melodic material into main, secondary, transitional, parallel, and coda 
sections, and into an equal number of separate themes, have resulted in 
so many often grotesque errors of phrasing in the performances of the 
masterworks, that it will require the creative labor of generations before 
we can return and reascend into the pure realms of artistic musical form. 
We are witnessing today confused experiments to join, without any 
method or program, the most obvious melodies to partly worn and | 
out-of-date means. There is but one real method that can do without a 
program and that is capable of bringing tonal worlds to flower from 
the divine root into blossoms of the will. This can be found through ! 
recognition of the original power and the design revealed by Beethoven 
in his compositions. He was called and chosen to repeat the Creator’s 
law of universal creation in the artistic law of the human soul, to experi- 
ence it in his own heart, and to reveal it according to the Cosmic Will. 
His life’s work was will controlled by the heart. His supreme artistic 
achievement is to have given finite artistic form to “infinite” sound. 








































THE “TERRIBLE” BRAHMS 


By ALFRED von EHRMANN 


RAHMS, perhaps better than any other figure of his rank, illustrates 

the attitude of a genius towards the lesser lights among his contem- 
poraries. The documents, especially since the hundredth anniversary 
of his birth, are unusually plentiful, and witnesses of the actual events 
are still alive so that, on the one hand, we have sufficient perspective 
and, on the other, are close enough, to be able to regard those events 
without bias, to discuss them without reserve. 

We find a real crown-witness in the first friend and colleague of 
Brahms, a man whom the composer held in remarkably high esteem as 
an active musician—Joseph Joachim. After an acquaintance of a year 
and a half, the twenty-three year old Joachim, in a letter to Gisela von 
Arnim, sketches a portrait of the twenty-one year old Brahms that in 
fact depicts him for us as he was at any age. 


Brahms, without being conscious of it, is the most thorough egotist that you can 
imagine: everything he does, as befits true genius, is done without concern and 
springs from his sanguine temperament—sometimes, however, with an inconsider- 
ateness (not a frankness—which would suit me well enough!) that wounds at the 
same time as it betrays lack of education. He has never in his life so much as 
troubled himself to consider what others must value, because of their nature and 
the course of their development; whatever does not fit in with his enthusiasms, his 
experience, indeed his humor, he spurns with cold heartlessness, in fact attacks, if 
the whim strikes him, with spiteful sarcastic remarks, so that any listener who, only 
a moment before, may have warmed up to the brilliant young man, radiantly ab- 
sorbed in himself and showing in his whole being the mark of genius, involuntarily 
finds a wall arising between himself and his companion. I often had to summon 
my desire for fairness, not to fall from my friendly mood into coolness. He knows 
the weaknesses of the people with whom he associates, uses them, and does not 
avoid showing (indeed to their very faces) that he makes sport of them. To give 
free play, undisturbed, to his musical blissfulness and to his faith in a higher world 
of fantasy, is all that lies near him, and truly inspired is his way of warding off all 
unhealthy sentiments and imaginary woes of others—in that he is truly healthy, 
as also his unconcern with the means of existence is beautiful, indeed grand. 


In later days, Joachim intensified a hundredfold the shining traits 
of this character picture; he seldom returned, in fact only in contacts 
with Clara Schumann, to the shadows. 
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Soon after the contrapuntal exercises in which both Joachim and 
Brahms, at the latter’s suggestion, engaged for a short while, Brahms 
ceased to have any interest in Joachim as a composer. Johannes had still 
admired his overtures and had himself made piano arrangements of the 
first two; but in the “Hungarian Concerto,” the first two movements of 
which he found “exceptionally pleasing,” he professed to understand 
the last movement less well. (“I don’t understand that,” later became 
his favorite formula in dismissing compositions without giving an opin- 
ion.) And yet this very Violin Concerto was a work which, in its sym- 
phonic content, definitely heralded Brahms’s own. When, twenty years 
later, Brahms’s appeared, the celebrated virtuoso participated in the 
work-in-progress through his practical advice, and, in the completed 
work, through his model interpretation and the addition of the cadenzas. 

That was shortly before the great rift in their friendship, which 
was caused, as is known, not by musical considerations, but by Joachim’s 
divorce. Brahms’s attitude in this affair testified once more to his way 
“of warding off all unhealthy sentiments and imaginary woes of others.” 
He considered his friend’s jealousy morbid and unfounded, and took 
sides with the offended wife. The gap that resulted from this was deep, 
and it was only narrowly bridged by the gentlest caution of the one, 
whom the other had accused of “inconsiderateness,” and through the 
readiness of the other who, although he now substituted a formal “you” 
for the familiar “thou” in addressing his old comrade, always could be 
counted upon whenever the master’s work was concerned. Joachim’s 
devotion to the creator in Brahms could most fittingly be designated as 
artistic bondage. But the human element was not excluded. If Joachim, 
with unfailing devotion and care, in his exemplary manner introduced 
each new Brahms opus on the continent and in England, professional 
reasons and self-interest may easily have played their part; yet the joy 
with which he each time reported to the composer the success of his work 
and the continually repeated efforts to lure the Anglophobe across the 
Channel—Joachim would certainly have prepared a real triumphal prog- 
ress for him in England—speak another language. 

Joachim’s letter of April 1897, to Rudorff, shortly after Brahms’s 
death, is highly revealing: “I often think sadly of the last pleasure it was 
in our power to give him, and to which he responded with unusual gen- 
tleness. I have never heard him express his gratitude so warmly as after 
listening to his G major Quintet; he seemed almost satisfied with his 
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work. We still have his works—as an individual I counted for little with 
him during the last years of his life.” * Here Joachim once more mis- 
takes himself and his friend. We have not only the works; we have also 
—thanks be to God and Moser!—the Brahms-Joachim correspondence, 
and this proves that the two could still mean much to one another. The 
salutations have grown more cordial, and Brahms speaks again of the 
composer Joachim, of his G major Violin Concerto and of the “Henry 
IV” and “Hamlet” overtures. And thus the end of the friendship which 
had so glowingly begun was again warmed by a spark of the soul-kinship 
of former days. 

A period of coolness occurred also in the otherwise “equally tem- 
pered” friendship with Otto Julius Grimm. Brahms had met him in 
Leipzig in 1853; had already accepted his hospitality there, as he re- 
peatedly did later in Hanover, Gottingen, and Miinster; and, at the 
Gottingen home of the Grimm couple, “Ise” and “Pine Gur,”* had met 
Agathe von Siebold, with whom he promptly fell in love. But, with the 
engagement ring already on its proper finger, he held back his hand 
from the wedding ring. Grimm, offended at the treatment of his favorite 
pupil, sulked at his friend; the estrangement lasted twelve months, no 
considerable time in a friendship spanning twenty-four years. 

Naturally, at the beginning they sent each other their compositions 
for opinions. Grimm was at home in the strict forms. But whenever 
Brahms wanted some thorough criticisms, Grimm replied: “I can only go 
into the most external things such as sonority, practicability, or imprac- 
ticability.” Thus he finds fault, in the choruses for women’s voices, with 
the low tessitura of the second alto, which he wishes to replace by a tenor. 
Brahms bestows upon Grimm’s songs the same measure of praise and 
blame as Grimm does on those of Brahms. When Grimm inscribes to 
him his second Suite in canonic form, Op. 16, the recipient of the dedi- 
cation cannot “suppress the wish, in the canonic marathon, for more of 
a civil marriage between the bass and soprano” and exhorts him thus: 
“Now let yourself go and seek only beautiful music.” A soft “but” of 
one who no longer needs the “buts” of a friend. 

The Miinster music director, who was a tender father, a very busy 


1 This translation is from “Letters from and to Joseph Joachim,” selected (from the Brahms- 
Joachim correspondence published by Andreas Moser) and translated by Nora Bickley (published 
by Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1914), p. 457. 

2Grimm was called “Ise[grimm]” (i.e., “old bear” or “‘grumbler”) by his friends. He de- 
rived his wife’s nickname from the last syllables of her first name, Philippine, and from the gut- 
teral R she used in opposition to his own Livonian R, sharply trilled with the tip of the tongue. 
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teacher, the conductor and organizer of successful music festivals, no 
longer wrote much music of his own, but zealously made propaganda 
for that of Brahms. The composer played in Miinster the D minor Piano 
Concerto, Op. 15, during the composition of which Grimm had often 
acted as adviser. It was a pleasant shock when the master, coming from 
Holland, unexpectedly invited himself! Grimm, who knew his Brahms, 
in the midst of the cares of rehearsal sent him this petition in response: 
“But be a little nice when you come. We want to play it as well as we 
can, but better than this we cannot do.” That the feared one was “nice” 
this time, is to be assumed, for it is not likely that he had been overspoiled 
by the Dutch orchestras. Twenty years later, the graybeard of Vienna 
condoled with the patriarch of Miinster upon the death of his beloved 
“Pine Gur”; in the summer of the same year, 1896, Grimm acknowl- 
edged receipt of the Vier ernste Gesinge (“... merciless in word and 
tone. I admire equally that—and how—you used these texts in music”) ; 
and in March, 1897, the fatally sick Brahms did not miss congratulating 
his friend on his seventieth birthday. Otto Julius Grimm, born six years 
before Brahms and dying six years after him, is the model of a true col- 
league, at first zealously striving shoulder to shoulder, counselling, and 
helping, later looking on utterly without envy. 

Bernhard Scholz was the fourth—after Brahms, Joachim, and Grimm 
—to sign the notorious manifesto against the new German School, a doc- 
ument directed chiefly against Liszt. But the boon-companion of the 
Hanover days began experiencing his own particular Brahms period at 
Breslau. Between 1871 and 1883, the years that Scholz spent in Breslau 
as conductor of the Orchesterverein, there occurred the presentation to 
Brahms of an honorary doctor’s degree from the University of Breslau 
(1879) ; the first performance of the “Academic Festival Overture,” con- 
ducted by the new doctor (1881) ; the bowling parties in which Brahms 
participated with the professors of the place; and the comfortable so- 
journ in the Scholz house near the Ohlau town-moat. The two could 
often enough pronounce judgment on each other’s compositions orally. 
That Scholz made bold to act as a critic at times is proved by the very 
first of his surviving letters to Brahms. In this, written on the occasion 
of a performance of the “Requiem,” although lavish in expressions of 
admiration, he nevertheless remarks that “the scrupulous painting of the 
details of the text seemed here and there to do harm to the flow and prog- 
ress of the whole.” In connection with the “Song of Fate” it seems to 
him “as though the restlessness of the Allegro movement has here and 
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there become all too restless musically, harmonically as well as melodi- 
cally.” And when he invites Brahms to Breslau he writes: “Compose a 
fine symphony for us! But well orchestrated, old fellow, not too uni- 
formly thick!” Scholz was a more industrious composer than Grimm, 
who reached only his twenty-eighth opus number. Brahms awarded 
Scholz a prize for a String Quartet; he gladly accepted the dedication 
of a String Quintet (with two ’cellos) and honored the performance of 
this Op. 47 by collaborating on the same program, interpreting his own 
Piano Quartet, Op. 26. The fact is noteworthy that Joachim fell out also 
with Scholz, even though at Hanover he had been one of his intimates. 
Only after thirty years of bitter resentment did they become reconciled. 
Does not this perhaps throw some light on the strained relationship be- 
tween Joachim and Brahms? 

To the friends and colleagues of Brahms belonged also, as is well 
known, Hermann Levi and Hans von Biilow, the former of whom was 
converted from a Brahms worshipper into an apostle of Wagner, while 
the latter transferred his allegiance from Wagner to Brahms. But neither 
of these men was actually a creator, and it is with creative musicians and 
their relation to the master that we are here concerned. 

From the Hamburg circle, only Karl G. P. Gradener, the father of 
Hermann Gradener (whom we shall encounter later in Vienna), and 
Julius Spengel really come into consideration—but at different periods. 
For the one was twenty years older than Brahms, the other twenty years 
younger. The composer became and remained grateful to both, to old 
Gradener for his generous relinquishment of his women’s chorus and 
for advice and help in connection with his first rehearsals with the Ham- 
burger Damenchor; to young Spengel, as the successful director of the 
Cecilia Society, for well prepared performances at Hamburg of his 
choral works. 

At Bremen there was Karl Reinthaler who, with his choral society 
gave at the Dom the first performance of the “German Requiem.” 
Brahms again felt prompted by gratitude and, merely for this reason, 
interested himself in this or that Psalm of Reinthaler’s and in his songs, 
by occasionally asking about them. But these inquiries, however meager, 
encouraged Reinthaler in his modest efforts. Brahms conducted himself 
similarly with Dietrich, Gernsheim, and Willner. 

Franz Willner deserves special mention since, in the field of poly- 
phonic choral literature, he was a deeply versed expert, whose new com- 
positions Brahms was always curious to see. Brahms sought his inter- 
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vention in a delicate situation: in an hour of weakness, in fact an eleventh 
hour, he tried to obtain an extension of time through Wiillner, since he 
wished to enter his “Rinaldo” in a competition of the Choral Society at 
Aix-la-Chapelle and had thought of it half a day too late. Naturally 
nothing came of it, and Wiillner himself won the prize with his “Henry 
the Fowler.” Six years later this work appeared on the program 
of a choral concert conducted by Brahms at Vienna, beside his own 
“Rinaldo”; subsequently also in the concerts of the Singverein, which 
yielded contemporary composers but little room, since old Bach occupied 
so much of it. Nevertheless, besides Wiillner, representation was granted 
Rheinberger, Dietrich, and Bruch—the last with his “Scenes from Odys- 
seus,” to which the whole closing concert of Brahms’s last season was 
devoted. 

Max Bruch was regarded as a rival to be taken seriously, especially in 
the field of large choral works, and more particularly in the sphere of 
choruses for men’s voices. One need only compare the widespread 
success of “Frithiof” and “The Norsemen’s Passing” with the fate of 
“Rinaldo” and the “Rhapsody”! And very near the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo, even in intrinsic value, stands that of Bruch in G minor. But it is 
precisely concerning this work that Brahms never speaks, while, on the 
contrary, Bruch’s Concerto in D minor, Op. 44, is mentioned in the let- 
ters to Simrock. Brahms had heard this composition performed by Sara- 
sate at the time he was engaged on his own Violin Concerto. The piece 
only half pleased him: the slow first movement he absolutely rejected. 
He must have said so to the composer himself, for he informs Simrock: 
“Bruch is very angry with me, but what can I do about my rude dispo- 
sition and my aversion to Adagios!” Much earlier, on the occasion of 
the performance of Bruch’s First Symphony (Op. 28) at Whitsuntide, 
1868, in Cologne, he had met his four years younger colleague “with 
lively interest” and “warmly avowed pleasure.” Bruch afterwards in- 
scribed the work to him, and the letter notifying him of the dedication 
contained a striking characterization of the recipient: “It would be un- 
derstandable and pardonable if you, who are so firmly anchored in your- 
self and for years have so energetically followed your own way, had but 
little interest in the works of your colleagues. It therefore delights me 
all the more that at Whitsuntide you so definitely proved to me the con- 
trary....” Brahms received the letter Christmas-eve. Already on Christ- 
mas-day, the ordinarily dilatory correspondent sat down and thanked 
Bruch for the letter informing him of “the best Christmas present.” He 
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continues: “I must still, to be sure, wait for the notes (because of the 
holidays) but meanwhile my memory and fantasy play for me, as well 
as they can, on trumpets and tympani in E-flat, melodies inscribed to me 
with some I supply (zugeeignete und eigene Melodien).” Thus he 
acknowledged the gift even before it was received, and wormed out of 
giving an express opinion. He reports in a friendly manner concerning 
the successful performance at Vienna (“since you seem to be more in- 
terested than I am in everything connected with performances”) but 
again without entering into a discussion of the work itself. Bruch had 
the pleasure of reading instead this doubtful praise: “I see with much 
delight (and some envy) how astir and diligent you are.” And, although 
the natural thing would now have been to touch also upon the fruits of 
this diligence, he gets out of it with this remark: “I must have seen 
everything new of yours—but for the moment I have nothing of it at 
home.” Brahms certainly estimated Bruch as a composer at his real 
worth, but also recognized the conceit of the successful man, reaping 
titles and honors. Genuinely Brahmsian was the line (to Simrock, their 
common publisher): “Bruch is short-sighted, he sees only to the next 
laurel-wreath.” 

And since we have been talking of diligence in composition, we are 
reminded of Joachim Raff, whose symphonies and overtures dominated 
the program of German and foreign orchestras for thirty years. Brahms 
delivered himself of a pronouncement concerning him that contained 
a remarkable estimate of himself. He writes to Biilow: 


I am strongly inclined to envy my prolific colleagues, facile in writing, speedy 
in finishing. I willingly assume that they do not write merely to get into “Who's 
Who,” but from the same necessity, the same reasons, as I—in short, the best. How 
often does such a person cheerfully write his Fine, as much as to say: I am finished 
with that which I hold close to my heart! How long I can carry the smallest piece 
about with me finished, before I reluctantly stamp it “finished”! Quite casually R. 
tosses off 4 overtures to four of the most colossal dramas [ Macbeth, Othello, Romeo, 
The Tempest]. He is to be envied, he seems able to please himself so easily and 
often, to feel satisfied, free. Has R. had any time for a [creative] Katzenjammer? 
He had enough intelligence for that. Or was he simply blissful in the possession 
of his talent? That, we other smaller ones are but seldom—and how high these 
“smaller ones” can ascend! 


The letter was sent from Miirzzuschlag in October, 1884. Brahms was 
packing his trunk to return to Vienna. During this summer at Miirz- 
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zuschlag, which he himself designated as happy—that is, productive— 
what he produced were two whole movements of his Fourth Symphony! 
And what about Heinrich von Herzogenberg? Brahms appreciated 
this modest, self-critical colleague in comparison with others. “That 
fellow Herzogenberg can do more than any of us,” he said in profes- 
sional circles. But he did not bring himself round to saying this to 
Herzogenberg direct. The latter, like Bruch, resigned himself: 


You know what a few words from you mean to me, even if they give only relative 
praise; indeed, I know and always knew how to interpret and treat as a benefit 
even a warm-hearted rejection or condemnation. I know also, however, what a 
great degree of interest would be needed for that on your part, and that this natur- 
ally can be obtained neither by begging nor forcing; but if you only had an idea 
of how any casually dropped word of yours goes on working in me, you would pos- 
sibly understand why I always return to you in spite of your not exactly encourag- 
ing me to do so. A master like yourself would, to be sure, be kept busy, if he wished 
to requite, indeed only comprehend, all the affection he inspires through his mere 
existence and presence; for, through close familiarity with yourself, you have come 
to take yourself for granted, and the people to whom you once stood in a similar 
relation are all dead. 


More zealously than the husband, and often prompting him, did the 
wife court Brahms’s favor. “Heinrich has sent you his new opus and 
begs for a good word, for which he burns, concerning it.” And this wife 
was Elisabeth vonHerzogenberg, who already in her youth had charmed 
Brahms with her beauty, grace, and artistic gifts, and for whom, now 
that she had a husband, infatuation was less risky. None of this, how- 
ever, helped, but rather hindered. Brahms expressed himself quite 
openly on the subject to Clara Schumann: 


The Herzogenbergs were here [at Ischl] for a day . . . My pleasure in the people is 
considerably lessened, can indeed become quite impossible, because of the com- 
poser. I would dispose even of him if I only had him alone for a while. But the 
wife is forever present, and one really does not always know how to express oneself 
with the necessary politeness. This time I heard a Symphony and a Trio for 
Clarinet, Oboe, and Horn. Alone with him, I would have abandoned ceremony 
and quite gladly conversed about them. 


And to the same correspondent concerning the same composer: 


No rapture has been lit in your face by Herzogenberg’s Requiem either!? I do 
not know what to say to him about the miserable piece and cannot now, for that 
reason, praise his String Trios and Octet and take pleasure in them. 
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In a discussion of the Symphony in C minor, Op. 50, that as a whole 
painstakingly dodges the issue, as well as in the discussion of a Violin 
Sonata—“in which I (for the time being) think more of the streets of 
Berlin than of beautiful Berchtesgaden”—, he tells his colleague quite 
clearly, again through Elisabeth, that he considers the works too arti- 
ficial. He is almost trapped into giving a criticism of the Violin Sonata, 
Op. 52, and when it comes to the part-songs, Op. 55 and 56, he carefully 
goes into—the texts. Many readers of their otherwise delightful corre- 
spondence have taken it much amiss that Brahms remained so reserved 
in his contacts with his esteemed colleague. He himself gives us an ex- 
planation and an apology, as well as a key to his relations with other 
contemporary composers, in a remark addressed to Heinrich himself: 


I have sensed in these last pieces, more vividly than at any other time, that we re- 
semble each other so much. In the chorales, as in the quartet and the songs, I was 
strikingly reminded of all sorts of things that I have attempted and aimed at. May 
you, in such a case and in such retrospect, be more pleasantly struck than I was! 


“That we resemble each other so much!” Naturally. Working in 
the same climatic, ethnological, and cultural spheres, stemming from the 
same artistic forbears—Herzogenberg was just as solid a Bach expert as 
Brahms—, the artists lived in the same world. Hence the similarity of 
the material, the craftsmanship, the style—not also of the value, hoped 
one of them who was not content with the prospect of the “next laurel- 
wreath.” But, lo, he discovers, in the works of the other, some spots, 
indeed entire passages, that remind him “strikingly” of his own attempts. 
This or that he might have done himself, but heaven forfend that he 
should have been guilty of the whole. He sees himself as in a mirror, 
but only at moments clearly and undisfigured, in the next instant once 
more cloudy, flabby, distorted. Is he at bottom really like this too? A 
glance into such a mirror paralyzes; therefore he looks into it as little 
as possible at the risk of disappointing a fine colleague, a dear friend. 
He has already offered up more important sacrifices on the altar of 
artistic self-preservation! 

Herzogenberg, however, did not allow himself to be disappointed. 
At the end of March, 1896—Elisabeth was then dead four years—he 
dedicated to Brahms his second Piano Quartet, a brahmselndes work 
in the best sense of the word, and wrote: “There are two things I will 
not break the habit of doing: always to compose and, in doing so, to 
ask myself, just as 34 years ago, ‘What will he say to that?” Brahms 
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had already taken to his bed, not to rise again; Arthur Faber was en- 
trusted with sending thanks and greetings. Soon the faithful follower 
had to learn in Berlin that for him also the master’s voice was silenced, 
and he hastened to Vienna for the funeral. 

Among the many who walked behind the coffin were two who had 
every reason to mourn for the deceased, since they especially had enjoyed 
his unfeigned interest: Antonin Dvorak and Robert Fuchs. Already at 
the time of the examination of the works submitted to the Scholarship 
Committee, Brahms’s attention had been aroused by the Czech. Brahms 
had thereafter closely followed Dvorak’s further development, had in- 
terested his Berlin publisher and the Vienna Philharmonic in him, and 
would have been prepared to assist him financially. He visited Dvorak 
in Prague, journeyed to Budapest when a symphony of his was per- 
formed there, and undertook the task of reading the proof-sheets for 
him. Brahms went so far as to offer criticism—“You write, to some ex- 
tent, hastily. If, however, you supply the many missing sharps, flats, and 
naturals, this may prompt you, perhaps, to scrutinize more closely the 
notes themselves, the voice-leading, etc.” But one always detects the high 
opinion he had of the creative powers of his younger colleague. It was 
Dvorak’s freshness of invention that captured him. He himself would 
not have been so heedless with the precious stuff of inspiration, but it 
amused him to see somebody else squander ideas. Here no mirror was 
held before him, out of which his own earnest gaze could frown back 
at him. 

Robert Fuchs is a similar figure. With the tag, “the Styrian Dvorak,” 
I was once able to foist his chamber-music upon an extremely national- 
istic circle of musicians in Bohemia. Brahms valued the unaffectedly 
sensitive Alpine type in “Serenata-Fuchs,” as he did the spontaneous 
Sudetic Slav in Dvorak. 

Active at the Vienna Conservatory as teacher of composition, at the 
same time as Fuchs, was Professor Hermann Gradener, son of the old 
Hamburg friend. The son, however, was firmly established in Brahms’s 
disfavor—for personal reasons that harked back to family history in the 
home town. Brahms had in his library most of Fuchs’s works, but not 
a single one of young Gradener’s. Still, he certainly was well aware of 
what Hermann, the son of Karl, could do. It was once proved to him 
drastically: at the same Philharmonic concert of January 17, 1886, in 
which the first performance of his Fourth Symphony met with but 
scant applause, Gradener’s “Comedy” overture, also new, was accorded 
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the friendliest reception. The “failure” of the Fourth was triumphantly 
written up by Hugo Wolf, whose defamatory articles, printed in the 
Salonblatt, Brahms loved to carry about with him and grinningly read 
aloud to his friends. Later on he took a fairer view of his unfortunate 
contemporary—acknowledged, at least, that Wolf “was in earnest.” He 
would, perhaps, have interested himself in Wolf for the rest of his life, 
if, upon encountering the bear-like growl of Brahms’s criticism, the 
irascible young man had not run straight from his first visit to the Karls- 
gasse into the camp of the enemy. Both died in the same year, though 
the younger one, for the time being, only mentally: in 1897 he definitely 
went out of his mind. Today singers, great and small, show an inclina- 
tion to place the songs of Brahms and Wolf together on their programs. 

About Richard Strauss and Gustav Mahler, Brahms perhaps made 
mental notes; of actual declarations concerning them we know hardly 
anything. With advancing years, he guarded more and more against 
giving out opinions. Bruckner, however, he rejected to the last. He 
could not do otherwise. If, in order to write a symphony, nothing more 
was required than to string together fine and effectively orchestrated 
ideas, then, to be sure, his constant striving after concentration of his 
thematic material into an organic unit had been love’s labor lost. Johann 
Strauss he admired as a towering peak from another chain; the last time 
he visited the theater was when he went to hear his friend’s new “God- 
dess of Reason.” He enjoyed the companionship of Richard Heuberger, 
at the time not yet ensnared by the Muse of Comic Opera. In like 
manner he valued Stefan Stocker, the sensitive man and sparingly pro- 
ductive composer. As I knew Stocker, he would not have breathed so 
much as a word to Brahms about the “Variations and Fugue on an 
original Theme” although they probably owe their origin to Brahms’s 
Handel Variations. Stocker’s concert-piece—here is a work to be dis- 
covered!—is a typical illustration of the fact that many of the friends 
and colleagues of Brahms once in a while approached the work of the 
master. Once in a while! 

Carl Goldmark and Ignaz Briill were dear friends of his, but how 
long one had to hang on to the master’s lips before they would open 
to utter a word of half-recognition, is related with full candor by the 
composer of the “Queen of Sheba” in his “Recollections” of an octo- 
genarian. 

Shall we speak of Lachner, Kirchner, Hermann Goetz, Ernst Frank, 
Gustav Jenner, Iwan Knorr, Ferruccio Busoni, and Vincent d’Indy, all 
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The “Terrible” Brahms 5 


of whom learned to know our Brahms as a colleague in a more or less 
friendly sense? Or of Hugo Reinhold, very highly valued in Vienna? 
Once this musician was trying out his new trio with Winkler and 
Fimpel. Brahms turned the pages. At the end he said to the composer, 
who was burning with hope and anxiety for a word of praise: “You 
are a capital pianist!” The trio was not published. Still worse fared 
Zemlinsky, who had submitted a Sonata for violin and piano to Brahms 
for his opinion. When he came to receive the verdict he found Brahms 
surrounded by three open volumes of music: to the left Bach, to the 
right Beethoven, in the middle Zemlinsky. The young composer fore- 
bode nothing good. In fact, Brahms went through his work measure 
for measure with him and left hardly anything unassailed. Zemlinsky 
was beside himself. “Well, under those conditions, one should really 
give up composing!” he shouted. And then Brahms, stepping close to 
his visitor, said to his face: “Indeed, one should!” As we know, Alex- 
ander von Zemlinsky, later the conductor of the Vienna State Opera and 
erstwhile Court Opera, etc., did not give up composing. 

All these accounts would seem to present Brahms in but one light: 
that of the “terrible” Brahms, brusque, gruff, rude, jaundiced, a master 
in the discouragement of younger talents! But why did they all con- 
stantly run back after him? Why did they beg a word from him, an 
uncivil word? Because it was sincere and because one could learn enough 
to last a lifetime from one word of his, from one penetrating glance of 
his blue eyes. They dedicated their works to him and, if they married 
and had children, they christened their first born “Johannes” and asked 
Brahms to stand godfather. He sometimes inquired about the physical 
offspring of his friends more readily and with more feeling than about 
their brain-children. If, however, it was a matter of hastening to the 
assistance of a musician practically, Brahms was immediately full of 
zeal and interest. Advice and help, recommendations, the assignment 
of work, financial relief—once or periodically—, even stipends, year after 
year, anything was at the disposal of the needy. Here the charity of 
Brahms the man greatly surpassed that of Brahms the musician. 

And the friends and colleagues? Will their voices die away entirely ? 
Let us admit that, after all, several of them had something of their own 
to say, even if they grew up in the shadow of a mighty oak, and their 
tops could not reach as high or their branches stretch as far. We, in 
Austria, still come now and then, especially in chamber-music, upon 
these smaller specimens, sound of wood and delicate of form, in the 
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forest of composers. Beyond Vienna, on the other side of the channel 
and across the great pond, they are known perhaps only through the 
dictionaries. But I believe it would be a fine experiment to let them 
occasionally come to life in their works. I could think immediately of 
at least ten programs made of them. Here is one to begin with: 


Heinrich von Herzogenberg String Trio, Op. 27 
Robert Fuchs Fantasiestiicke for Violin, Viola, and Piano 
Hermann Gradener String Octet 


Naturally, if the experiment is made, it will have to be done in all serious- 
ness and with loving care; otherwise there will be no pleasant surprise. 
The language of a Brahms also was not always as familiar to us as it is 
today, and each of his friends and colleagues similarly pursued his own 
trend of thought and had his own emotional keynote. Only taken as a 
whole with them does Johannes Brahms completely and truly represent 
absolute music in the second half of the nineteenth century. 


(Translated by G. R.) 
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RECENT ITALIAN OPERAS 
By GUIDO M. GATTI 


N AN OPEN LETTER to the writer of this article, published in the 

January 1936 number of the “Rassegna Musicale,” Ildebrando Pizzetti 
deplores the situation that has arisen in Italy concerning composers of 
opera. According to Pizzetti, this unfortunate situation, which at present 
shows no sign of improvement, may well lead within a short time to 
stagnation in operatic production. Pizzetti laments particularly the scant 
support, and the equally scant respect, rendered by the large Italian opera- 
houses to the new works of native composers. 


Three or at the most four performances are assigned, before the season begins, 
to each opera newly composed or freshly added to the repertoire of this or that 
theater. . . . this means that—given the custom which obtains in all the important 
theaters, of dividing the most devoted frequenters, the subscribers, into two or more 
groups—even the best disposed spectator will hear a new opera only once! Further- 
more, even if the opera, from the opening night, has the greatest success, the 
number of performances will not be increased from three to five, let us say, or from 
four to seven or eight. 


The letter raises objections also to the attitude of the critics and of the 
younger elements. It may be that its contents reflect an excessive 
pessimism. Nevertheless, the conditions decried by Pizzetti really exist. 
If they have not as yet had a detrimental effect on operatic production 
which, as we shall see, is still significant both in quantity and quality, 
who can assure us that, if they continue, their consequences will not 
make themselves felt in the creative field? This, then, is the question 
that Pizzetti asks himself: Who can assert that within a few years young 
Italian musicians, particularly those who have yet to reach their thirties, 
will not abandon the theater altogether and confine their activities to 
concert productions, and probably the radio? 

It has often been said that lyric opera no longer fills the needs of 
the day, that the taste for opera is definitely on the decline. This asser- 
tion, however, is not borne out by facts (certainly not in Italy, nor even 
in other countries). Now, it is precisely the operas of the eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century repertoire that appeal to the largest public, that 
is, those operas that reflect the taste farthest removed from our present 
one. The reason is that the idiom of these operas is well understood by 
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the public, which does not have to make any effort to grasp its meaning. 
The spectator of today is born with the heritage of a complete operatic 
tradition. He feels at home with it, recognizing, with the aid of aural 
memory, localities and persons, and experiencing therefore the feeling 
of having mastered the tradition. In the face of new operas, however, 
the more original and individual the manner of expression, the greater 
the confusion on the part of the spectator. Not encountering the ex- 
pected sign-posts, which would help him in orienting himself, he de- 
clares the opera incomprehensible and bizarre—the fruit of artistic con- 
ceptions both monstrous and immature. Was it not thus with many 
operas of the past? And, without referring to such classic examples as 
Norma or La Traviata, could we not cite Puccini’s La Bohéme, the first 
performance of which, at the Teatro Regio in Turin in 1896, pleased 
scarcely anyone? Did not someone write that its career would be con- 
fined within the walls of the city? Pizzetti continues: “If, at the time, 
La Bohéme had been accorded the three performances which are cus- 
tomarily given to all new operas now, it too would have faded into 
oblivion.” But the opera received twelve performances. Gradually the 
public became interested in it, understood it, and then loved it, finally 
pronouncing it the success we all now know it to be. 

In passing from the hypothetical to the actual, however, we must 
admit that, so far, Italian operatic production seems not to have been 
affected by the situation Pizzetti deplores. The renewal of energy and 
ardor which in Italy is encountered in all forms of activity, practical and 
artistic, is evident even in the special field of opera. One need only 
glance over the chronicles of the lyric theaters to be convinced. All the 
big names in contemporary Italian music are to be found on the bill- 
boards of those theaters. In the last five years, besides new operas by 
Mascagni, Giordano, and Wolf-Ferrari, we have had others by Pizzetti, 
Respighi, Zandonai, Alfano, Malipiero, Casella, Rocca, Lualdi, Veretti, 
Rieti, Guerrini, and Mortari, just to mention a few. It seems that, with 
an array of such important names, we cannot very well speak of a crisis, 
especially when we keep in mind the value and significance of these 
operas, some of which we shall discuss more or less fully. 


* * 


* 


Although Pizzetti writes that the way of opera is dark and beset with 
thorns for the musician, he does not on that account abandon it, even if 
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other paths are, or may appear to him, easier and brighter. Thus, the 
reverberations of the success of Orséolo at Florence (May 5, 1935), and 
at Milan and Rome (season of 1935-36) have not yet spent themselves; 
and he is already working on a new drama of crowds and contemporary 
passions, a drama in which greed and love are pitted against each other. 
Orséolo, on the other hand, is a Venetian drama of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It has, as its background, Venice, neither in its period of splendor 
nor during the voluptuous decadence of the eighteenth century, but in 
the days that followed the war in Crete and the Morea and marked the 
beginning of the crisis, the slow waning of the supremacy of the aristo- 
crats—of power concentrated in the hands of one class—, and the ap- 
pearance of other elements claiming the right of self-government. From 
this trenchant and somber historical drama emerges the more intimate 
drama of a few characters, with its clash of unbending wills equally 
intent on fighting to the bitter end. 

The characters of Pizzetti’s operas, from Fedra to Fra Gherardo,’ 
belong to a world which might be called legendary, even when the time 
and place of action are fixed, legendary not only because they are im- 
mersed in a fantastic environment, but because they present types of 
humanity idealized and reduced to their quintessence. In these charac- 
ters the passions are goaded and purified at the same time. Theirs is a 
life which springs from ours but unfolds itself on a higher plane. There 
is nothing monstrous or inhuman in them, but rather an ardent aspira- 
tion towards peace and love, towards equilibrium of mind and spirit, 
towards Christian wisdom which, as Chesterton writes, does not consist 
in abject passivity but in apparently contradictory sentiments raised to 
the highest intensity. Because of their lofty ideals, these characters are 
little colored by their environment. One might say that a definite 
anthropomorphic tendency leads the musician to direct his mind away 
from the consideration of nature and to concentrate it on human beings. 
Even those orchestral sketches that attempt to depict local color, and 
show some promptings towards doing so, end up by being character 
sketches, with only a modest indication of landscape—and that far from 
the foreground—, such as we find in certain fifteenth-century por- 
traits. Therefore, we frankly confess that the “Venetian” side of Orséolo 
has interested us but little. The two or three descriptive tone-pictures— 
the intermezzi from the first and last acts and the grand scene, alla Paolo 


1 First American performance at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, March 2, 1929. 
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Veronese, of the festival at Ca’ Grimani—have only made us wish to 
return at once to the very intimate drama of the protagonists. The like- 
wise slight part taken in the drama by the chorus, no longer intimately 
connected with the action of the characters as in preceding dramas, 
helps to place the protagonists in bold relief, and focusses the interest of 
the drama on them. 

The real protagonists are, in the final analysis, Marco Orséolo and his 
daughter Contarina. The essential contrast is neither that between the 
old Inquisitor and the youthful Rinieri Fusiner, nor that between the 
aristocracy and the new bourgeoisie. Although the latter contrast served 
to fire Pizzetti’s imagination, there is no trace of it between the old 
man and Contarina. Orséolo has some traits of Deborah, the prophetess 
(the heroine of an earlier work of Pizzetti’s). He is bound by the 
imperious demands of law and honor, and he does not perceive, in his 
proud inexorability, that there is something higher, a still mightier 
power, which rules the world: love. Contarina is the young girl who 
does not know evil and does not even conceive of it, who is horrified at 
things repugnant to her sensibility. She is the Pizzettian woman par 
excellence, very little the modern, a creature who is all sensibility, in- 
stinct, sweetness, devotion, without any pretensions towards intellectual- 
ity, who sees and foresees only through the force of her passion. Rinieri 
Fusiner is the vaguest of the three principal characters. At bottom he is 
more the symbol of his aspirations than a living character. Sometimes 
his acts become indefinite and incoherent. He is a mathematical “limit,” 
like Fra Gherardo before him. He often gropes in the twilight of a 
crisis that has no dawn, because he yearns for something his excessive 
scruples will always render unattainable. 

The action which brings face to face these three characters, and 
others of secondary importance, is sharp and dynamic and does not 
resolve itself into a catharsis. It produces a situation that cannot be over- 
come, and it is precisely the awareness of this situation that constitutes 
the drama. Some have called the action melodramatic, perhaps because 
it reminds them of characters and scenes from certain nineteenth-century 
operas; others have hinted at lack of originality in the plot. What is 
undoubtedly true of the impression of a recourse to Verdi’s style, con- 
demned by some critics, is that there is a great frequency in change of 
atmosphere as well as a great vivacity of action. In our opinion, these, 
rather than being faults, constitute a high merit, when the opera is com- 
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pared with Pizzetti’s earlier works, and lead to a greater agility in the 
declamation than the composer had achieved before. 

In Orséolo, more perhaps than in Pizzetti’s other operas, the music 
is a function of the drama. It is absurd, therefore, to speak of the music 
and drama separately, and to praise the musician at the expense of the 
dramatist. Whenever the drama flags, the musical expression suddenly 
becomes indifferent and vague. The same may be said of the scenes that 
lead up to the big moments and of those that provide background. 
Pizzetti is not the man for colorful episodes. On the contrary, he has the 
urge to go directly to the heart of things without pausing over inciden- 
tals. He has no use for lengthy circumlocution. The picturesque, the 
entertaining, the anecdotal are not for him. But, given a dramatic situa- 
tion, he can exploit it to the utmost. Confront him with protagonists 
free from all external conventions, with naked souls, and he will in- 
variably penetrate deeply into their emotions, and express them with 
forceful language. Consider, for example, the trenchant encounter be- 
tween Orséolo and his son Marino, perhaps the finest example of incisive 
and throbbing melodic discourse in the opera, couched in simple and 
expressive harmonies. Consider the entire scene, in the second act, be- 
tween Contarina and Rinieri and between these two and her brothers; 
consider the finale of the opera, with Orséolo’s last words of farewell, 
uttered by one who has renounced all and who can, therefore, look at 
men and things with a soul detached from the world. An act so full of 
deep sympathy for the anguish of men as the last one, with so chiseled 
and plastic a picture of the human passions, and with so Christian an 
acquiescence in the Supreme Will, is not to be found elsewhere in con- 
temporary opera. If such renunciation is not human, there is no faith 
that can justify it. But with Orséolo it is illumined by the light of for- 
giveness (“We all have need of forgiveness,” he says just before the end), 
and we can truly affirm that art has created few characters that are 
equally worthy of our understanding, admiration, and love. 


With Giulio Cesare, G. Francesco Malipiero emerges from the 
boundaries of his magic enclosure, symbolistic and somewhat esoteric, 
and looks out on the vast world of man’s eternal passions. Those who, 
like us, have followed the activities of this artist for the past twenty 
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years, particularly in connection with his operatic works, do not find 
in his last opera any sign of a change in course, or of recantation, but 
rather a deepening and ripening which have already been evident in the 
preceding operas, from Mistero di Venezia to Favola del Figlio Cam- 
biato, on the last of which it would be fair to ask for a more dispassionate 
judgment. There are in Giulio Cesare a maturity of expressive means, 
a complete mastery of style, and a penetration of human values, all essen- 
tial to a proper treatment of the dramatic material which, Shakespeare 
helping, is no longer obscured by a romanticism bordering on the 
pathological. It is a work that does not hover in an atmosphere of night- 
mare unreality, but is firmly planted on an earth inhabited by characters 
who are neither lunar phantoms nor wrangling apparitions but true 
creatures—creatures whose spiritual stature renders them on first meet- 
ing worthy of our admiration and sympathy. Greatly to be admired, 
whatever one’s appraisal of this opera, is Malipiero’s constancy, his hav- 
ing kept faith in pursuing his own course, without any deviations or 
disavowals. He has borne countless grievances with that smiling and 
somewhat fatalistic tenacity characteristic of the true artist. 

Malipiero’s distaste for formal and psychological developments is 
well known. A personage is presented and characterized on his first 
appearance. His emotional life undergoes no gradual development, but 
is unfolded in a series of moods bound together solely by common refer- 
ence to the same individual; that is to say, there is no attempt to justify 
the nature of one mood by that of the preceding or to explain how and 
why one has passed into the next. Here is no subtle art of transitions, 
but a rigorous and sometimes almost brutal painting of sudden flash- 
light exposures, showing “sections” of the soul on different levels. Thus, 
a theme or fragment of a theme is to be considered by itself; it expresses 
what it wants to express. It does not wind and unwind itself like thread 
on a spool. The musical idiom does not proceed in circular fashion, but 
directly; it progresses by additions or repetitions, not by elaborations. 
Beautiful or ugly, the Malipiero theme has an accent, a style, that renders 
it unmistakeable. The composer’s absolute indifference to the possibility 
of thematic development causes him to choose each theme for what it 
can express at the moment, without any preoccupation concerning what 
it may become later. 

Following such a principle of “composition,” Malipiero has selected 
those moments in Shakespeare’s tragedy which seemed to him essential 
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for the musical representation of the drama of Julius Caesar and the 
conspirators. These essential moments are three: the planning of the 
conspiracy; the slaying and the subsequent alarm of Brutus, Cassius, 
and the populace; and the victory of Caesar’s partisans and successors, 
that is, the triumph of his ideas. This selection is debatable, like all selec- 
tions, but it could hardly have been otherwise. (Debatable also is the 
Italian translation of Shakespeare’s English, and unjustifiable are certain 
expressions neither Shakespearean nor Roman.) It is evident that Mali- 
piero could not deal with the episodes of the two women at great length, 
or abandon himself to the pathos of the two scenes of farewell. Never- 
theless, these have proved to be among the best passages in the opera. 
(Certainly those who are acquainted with Shakespeare’s tragedy and 
know the tenderness and heartrending melancholy of the words in 
which, before the battle, Brutus recalls his dead Portia, will regret the 
omission of this episode by the musician-librettist.) It is equally evident 
that it was not possible for him to suppress entirely certain rhetorical 
speeches which render the last act heavy and sluggish, because these 
provide the conclusion at which Shakespeare (and Malipiero as a con- 
sequence) had “logically” to arrive, after the words and occurrences of 
the preceding acts. 

As has repeatedly been stated, Malipiero’s characters do not sing, but 
declaim. (The composer himself often expressly indicates that he wishes 
declamation, so that the words may be understood clearly.) But this is 
not to say that they always declaim in the same manner, or that their 
intoned speech does not take fire, in moments of pathos, to the point of 
indicating the outlines of a melody. Naturally, we are on a plane other 
than that of ordinary opera; but the difference between prose narration 
and burning lyricism is readily revealed in passages between one char- 
acter and another, in different passages assigned to the same character, 
and between one moment of the action and another. Mark Antony, 
when overwhelmed by Caesar’s murder, speaks to the lifeless body in 
a musical idiom different from that used when he addresses the populace 
and skilfully leads it to rebellion against the conspirators. Portia’s sad 
appeals to Brutus have quite a different ring from those of Calpurnia 
to Caesar; the similarity of the two situations—one might call them 
symmetrical—has not misled the musician, who distinguishes them 
clearly. 

We have indicated the dramatic weakness of the third act; but the 
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structure of the first two acts is truly admirable. When one thinks of 
the stature of the characters, of the halo of history and legend that sur- 
rounds them, and of the import of their words, one realizes that no other 
form of musical speech would have suited them. Malipiero’s idiom, terse 
and vigorous, is well adapted to the characters of this work as well as to 
the background of their period. This precise and metrical language 
serves to place in high relief their will to action, the austerity of their 
thoughts, and the nobility of their feelings. The orchestra creates a web 
of sound by which the vocal parts are neither obscured nor separated 
from the whole. There are no thematic repetitions, save for some rare 
exceptions; and there is no overladen counterpoint, but, instead, a con- 
tinuous flow of melodic lines which center on the core of the dramatic 
moment and heighten its effect to the utmost. Malipiero’s use of cer- 
tain instruments is truly original and extremely effective, as, to take one 
example among many, in the duet between Brutus and Cassius in the 
first scene of the opera, which has a running choral commentary, punc- 
tuated, here and there, solely by instruments of percussion. This con- 
stitutes one of the most beautiful pages of the score, and perhaps in all 
contemporary opera. 

Giulio Cesare was a success at its first performance at Genoa (Teatro 
Carlo Felice, February 8, 1936). And success has not been confined to 
the applause of a sophisticated first-night audience. The favorable recep- 
tion has been repeated in subsequent performances before ordinary 
audiences ignorant both of Malipiero’s “platform” and of his esthetics, 
audiences which, above all, did not go to hear the opera knowing 
beforehand what to think of it. 


* * 
* 


The performance of Cyrano de Bergerac by Franco Alfano at the 
Teatro Reale, Rome (January 23, 1936), once more brings into con- 
sideration the stylistic problem of this composer, concerning which we 
have already written at length in the October 1934 issue of The Musical 
Quarterly. Alfano began his operatic career in 1904, at the age of twenty- 
eight, with a successful performance of the opera Risurrezione, based on 
Tolstoy’s tale.? After a lapse of twenty years, it has recently been revived 
on the Italian stage with fair acclaim on the part of its new public. 


2 First American performance (in French) by the Chicago Opera Company, January 1, 1926. 
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Risurrezione, \et us state frankly, is neither an original nor a significant 
opera, but it undoubtedly has certain qualities of directness and fresh- 
ness that are engaging. It is built on the plan of Italian melodrama of 
the late nineteenth century, its nearest model being that followed in 
Giordano’s “Russian” operas, Fedora and Siberia. But it has certain fine 
points in writing, certain shades of meaning, certain emphases (besides 
a display of an already sure mastery of technical means), that distin- 
guish it from the operas of the numerous progeny of that school which, 
for want of a better name, is called “realistic.” The choice of libretto is 
enough to show that Alfano aimed to detach himself from the “realistic” 
and to find poetic accents in a less prosaic world than that of his col- 
leagues. With L’Ombra di Don Giovanni, which had no success (be- 
cause of weakness in the libretto), his aspirations towards greater pene- 
tration in character delineation become more pronounced and are partly 
realized. Even more marked is Alfano’s almost spasmodic propensity 
for underlining musically the slightest gesture of his characters. This 
tendency, when overindulged, leads to harmonic and instrumental pre- 
ciosity. Both the good qualities and the defects here mentioned, stand 
out clearly in the Leggenda di Sakuntala, an opera thoroughly imbued 
with poetry and lyricism. Fundamentally, however, it lacks genuine 
dramatic contrast because its characters are symbolic abstractions of 
primordial sentiments. But wherever the melody attains concreteness 
of artistic expression the opera is an indisputable example of personality 
and inspiration. 

Cyrano de Bergerac comes after the unhappy experiments in musical 
comedy made in Madonna Imperia (1927)* and L’ultimo Lord (1930), 
and is meant to constitute, according to the author’s own declaration, a 
return to that greater simplicity and economy of elaboration already 
applied by him shortly before in his chamber-music. When the choice 
of Cyrano as a subject became known, the current belief was that it 
might prove well adapted for a temperament as exuberant and “Vesu- 
vian” as Alfano’s. It seemed that no character could reflect the im- 
petuosity of the composer better than Cyrano. But Alfano seems to 
have had some misgivings concerning the use of rhetorical language. 
In order to portray a character as imbued with rhetoric (not in a deroga- 
tory sense) as the hero of Rostand’s play, he should have given the music 
a corresponding measure of grandiloquence and emphasis, a certain high- 


8 First American performance at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, February 8, 1928. 
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spiritedness, strutting and gesticulating, with which to express Cyrano’s 
various lyrical flights. Instead, Alfano has sacrificed too much to his good 
taste and to the elegance of his idiom. He has consequently not given 
us a living Cyrano, except in the last act when the hero’s loquacity and 
bombast have left him and he is simply a man about to die, a sad human 
being divested of all trappings. In the symmetrical forms of the songs 
and ballades, the music should have attained the necessary sprightliness, 
boastfulness, and directness, through simple and transparent harmonies. 
But the composer has feared to seem too melodramatic and has relapsed 
into his overdecorated and labored style, as well as into difficult and 
tortuous vocal writing. Here again, the composer has provided an 
orchestral commentary made up of short, rapidly moving figures rather 
than of long, full melodic lines and simple colors (as, to take two ex- 
amples, in the presentation of the Gascon cadets and in the scene of 
Christian’s challenge in Ragueneau’s rotisserie). Nevertheless, the opera 
has moments of definite effectiveness and exquisite poetry. The entire 
last act has a coherence of style and an emotional power that are highly 
to be praised. There are other noteworthy passages also, such as the close 
of the first act, depicting Paris blanketed with snow, and the battle-scene, 
which reveals a robust Alfano, seldom encountered elsewhere. The re- 
ception of Cyrano de Bergerac (composed directly to the French text of 
Rostand, adapted by Henri Cain, the noted librettist of Massenet) has 
been very cordial; the opera will soon be admitted to the repertory of 
the Opéra-Comique at Paris. 
* * 
* 

The operas which we have here discussed have been produced dur- 
ing the period between May 1935 and March 1936. But, if we go back 
a little and consider the operatic production of the three years previous, 
other works present themselves to our recollection. It is impossible to 
overlook the late Ottorino Respighi’s La Fiamma. The success this work 
achieved at its first performance at Rome, January 23, 1934, has already 
been confirmed in the opera-houses of other centers, Italian and foreign.* 
Here is an opera by a master who on every page reveals the perfection of 
a fine craftsman and exceptional facility in depicting both psychological 
states and local color. The action, which in G. Wiers Jenssen’s original 
takes place in Scandinavia, has been transplanted by the Italian librettist 


4 First American production by the Chicago City Opera Company, December 2, 1935. 
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to Ravenna in the last years of the seventh century. It is not improbable 
that Respighi’s conception of the opera received its first impulse from 
the suggestions offered by the color and mysticism of the Byzantine 
mosaics at San Vitale and San Apollinare. 

Nor should we fail to note the work of another stage composer 
who has received recognition outside of Italy, Riccardo Zandonai. In 
La Farsa amorosa, this composer has contributed a brilliant comedy, 
distinctly Italian in its types and its sketching of the countryside. He, 
also, has shifted the scene of action: with the collaboration of the 
librettist Rossato, he has transferred the background of P. de Alarcon’s 
Sombrero de tres Picos to Brianza (Lombardy) during the Spanish 
domination of the seventeenth century. Zandonai has set out to give a 
simple, wholesome, and savory picture of Lombard life, which will be 
quite familiar to those who have read Manzoni’s I Promessi Sposi. There 
are lively scenes, permeated with the dance and song of the people, 
and, by way of contrast, the arrogant posturing of Don Ferrante, the 
Spanish cavalier (an unmistakable reminiscence of Manzoni). Don 
Ferrante is the podesta of the village, an elderly Don Giovanni naturally 
mocked and ridiculed by the people. Zandonai’s language in this comedy 
is not wanting in vivacity, fluency, and character, though in several places 
the scenes are so cast that there is clearly evident a derivation from 
parallel situations and characters in Verdi’s immortal Falstaff, and even 
in Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi and the masques of his Turandot. 

In the same popular vein, but with more of the peasant and outdoor 
flavor, is Giuseppe Mule’s opera, Liola, based on one of Luigi Pirandello’s 
plays. Mule is a Sicilian musician who knows and lives the musical 
folk-lore of his native island. He has, moreover, what may be called a 
Hellenic sense of proportion and classical reserve, which render his lan- 
guage extraordinarily stylistic and vigorous, and much akin to that of 
the Sicilian peasants who people the stage of his new opera. 

An uncommon success has been awarded Ludovico Rocca’s opera, 
The Dybbuk.’ In fact, with regard to popular success, it stands out 
prominently from the bulk of Italian post-war production. By this state- 
ment we do not mean to infer that the opera caters to the taste of the 
coarser public, but merely to point out the decidedly theatrical character 
of the work. Rocca, who already has to his credit notable compositions 
in the field of concert music, has shown that he possesses a sure sense 
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5 First American performance at Detroit, May 6, 1936. 
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of the theater and of theatrical perspective, both by the selection of his 
libretto and the manner in which he has invested it with a musical set- 
ting. His music is neither excessively elaborate nor strongly individual, 
but it is perfectly adapted to underscoring the forceful situations of the 
libretto, which has been derived by Renato Simoni from Ansky’s well- 
known Yiddish drama. Above all, it is able to accentuate, by means of 
appropriate orchestral and choral commentary, the atmosphere of 
mysticism and magic. Hence, the ensemble scenes are to be valued more 
highly than those in which the drama contrasts the passions of individual 
figures, who do not always employ a musical language that is charac- 
teristic and convincing. Nevertheless, Rocca’s effort is deserving of high 
praise, and leads one to expect a great deal from the next stage-work of 
this forty-one year old musician. 

However brief this review of recent Italian operas, it may be well to 
mention a few others. Mascagni’s Nerone and Don Licinio Refice’s 
Cecilia have been heartily acclaimed in several opera-houses. The youth- 
ful Gianandrea Gavazzeni’s Paolo e Virginia and Annibale Bizzelli’s 
Il Dottor Oss have served to bring to the attention of the public two 
newcomers to the lyric stage. Antonio Veretti (with his Una Favola di 
Anderson, in one act), Vittorio Rieti (the composer of Teresa nel bosco), 
and Guido Guerrini (who has written La Vigna), on the other hand, 
have yet to win their spurs in this field. The efforts of all these com- 
posers may well be counted upon to contribute towards the development 
of the Italian music of tomorrow. 


(Translated by Vincent Aita) 

















“THE EASY INSTRUCTOR” 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 
By FRANK J. METCALF 


HE EARLY HISTORY of the four or seven character-note musical 
notation has never been satisfactorily investigated, and one wonders 
whether the credit of its invention should lie with Andrew Law, who 
claimed a new system of musical notation in his “Musical Primer,” 1803, 
or with William Little and William Smith, who held they were advanc- 
ing a new system in their “Easy Instructor.” Dr. George Pullen Jackson 
in his “White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands,” page 13, writes, “. . . 
each of the claimants had a perfect right to claim a new method for there 
was a decided difference between the two notations, entirely aside from 
the fact that one used the staff-lines, and the other did not. I refer to the 
sequence of the shapes in the diatonic scale. In Law’s notation the 
ascending sequence, beginning with what would be our do, was square, 
round, triangle, etc.; whereas the sequence in the Little and Smith scale 
is triangle, round, square, etc.” Both used the same shapes. Law states 
“The diamond is mi; the square is faw; the round is sol, and the quarter 
of a diamond (triangle) is law.” The authors of “The Easy Instructor” 
state, “round is sol; square is law, diamond is mi, and triangle is faw.” 
Most of the copies of “The Easy Instructor” are undated so that it is 
impossible to ascertain when the first issue was printed. When, several 
years ago, the five different copies at the time in the Library of Con- 
gress were examined by O. G. Sonneck, then Chief of the Music Division 
in that library, he drew the following conclusions. 


The date 1798 is usually given as that of the first edition of this book, but the 
book is undated, and that date is merely that of the Uranian Society committee 
report (not that of the authors’ Advertisement as often assumed). Though clearly 
the book must have been written in 1798 or before, was it actually published in 
1798? Obviously the authors submitted a book not yet published to the Uranian 
Society for examination. This society’s committee reported favorably on August 
15, 1798. In their undated Advertisement preceding this report the authors state 
that “since subscriptions have been in circulation for this book, we have been 
honored with upwards of three thousand subscribers.” It stands to reason not only 
that this astonishing success was largely due to the Uranian Society’s recommenda- 
tion, but that in those days 3,000 subscribers could not be secured between August 
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15, 1798 and December 31, 1798. Furthermore it required considerable time to 
print such a book. From these observations the doubt derives that the book was 
published in 1798. Until that doubt is removed by absolute proof for 1798, the 
date of copyright is decidedly preferable: according to the Copyright Records, 
William Little entered the book in New York, December 10, 1802. Obviously this 
is the earliest possible date of publication of any copy bearing after the imprint the 
words “Proprietors of the Copyright,” as does our copy. 


At that time the copyright of 1802 was the only one of which a record 
had been found, and Sonneck’s conclusion seemed to be the only one 
possible. Since then there has been discovered a printed title deposited 
“by Edward Stammers and William Little” and dated “15th June, 1798.” 

A single sheet in the Copyright Office bears the following notice, 


entered for copyright purposes: 


THE EASY INSTRUCTOR, or a New Method of teaching Sacred Harmony, 
Containing the Rudiments of Music on an improved plan, wherein the Naming 
and Timing of the Notes are familiarized to the weakest capacity; likewise an 
essay on Composition with directions to enable any person with a tolerable voice 
to take the air of any piece of Music at sight and perform it by word, without 
singing it by note. Also the Transposition of Mi, rendering all the keys in Music 
as easy as the natural key whereby the errors in Composition and the press may be 
known. Together with a Choice Collection of PSALM TUNES, from the most 
celebrated authors, in Europe with a number composed in America, entirely new; 
suited to all the Metres sung in the different churches in the United States. Pub- 
lished for the use of SINGING SOCIETIES in general, but more particularly for 
those who have not the advantage of an INSTRUCTOR. 


It is indorsed on the back, “Deposited by Edward Stammers and 
William Little as Proprietors, 15th June, 1798. (M2116.L77)” 
The record of the copyright in 1802 is as follows: 


District of N. Y. ss. Be it remembered that on Tenth day of December in the 
Twenty seventh year of the Independence of the United States of America, William 
Little of the said District hath deposited in this office the Title of a Book the right 
whereof he claims as Proprietor in the words following, to wit: THE EASY 
INSTRUCTOR, A new method of teaching Sacred Harmony, Containing the 
Rudiments of music on an improved plan wherein the naming and timing the 
notes are familiarized to the weakest capacity; with a choice collection of PSALM 
TUNES and ANTHEMS from the most celebrated authors, with a number 
composed in Europe and America entirely new suited to the metres sung in the 
different Churches in the United States. Published for the use of Singing Societies 
in general but more particularly for those who have not the advantage of an 
Instructor. By William Little. In conformity to the Act of Congress of the 
United States. 
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It should be noted that the earlier copyright was entered by Edward 
Stammers and William Little, and the 1802 copyright by William Little 
alone; that Edward Stammers was one of the committee of the Uranian 
Society from which came the favorable report; and that both Little and 
Smith signed the “Advertisement.” No edition of the book protected 
solely by the copyright of 1798 has been discovered,’ and the following 
study is based on twenty-two copies, each belonging to a different edition 
issued between 1803 and 1831. 

The first notice of the publication of this book that I have discovered, 
is in the “Morning Chronicle,” published in New York, November 25, 
1802. The advertisement was continued every few days until January 
7, 1803, and read as follows: 


SACRED MUSIC 


This day is published, by G. & R. Wate [sic], No. 64 Mai- 
den Lane 


THE EASY INSTRUCTOR; 
or 


A New Method of Teaching Sacred Harmony 
By William Little & William Smith. 


CONTAINING the rudiments of Music, on an 
improved plan, wherein the naming and tim- 
ing the notes are familiarised to the weakest capa- 
city, with a choice collection of Psalm Tunes and 
Anthems, from the most celebrated authors, suited 
to all the Metres sung in the different churches in 
the United States. 


No copy of “The Easy Instructor,” published by the firm named 
has been found. “The Psalms of David in Metre according to the version 
approved by the Church of Scotland” was published by G. & R. Waite 
in New York in 1801, but no other music book with their imprint has 
been discovered. The identity of the two compilers has not been 
established. 


The differences in the various editions may be classed as follows: 


1. Dates, which appear on only nine—less than half the number. 


1 But see the author’s ADDENDUM on p. 96. Editor. 
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2. Number of pages, it being assumed that the fewer the pages con- 
tained in the book, the earlier the edition. 

3. Differences in text-matter on the title-pages, including differences 
in the names of the book-sellers. 

4. Borders on the title-pages, none appearing on several editions, 
but at least four different styles of borders appearing on the others. 

5. Set-up of the preface. 

6. Set-up of the index. 

7. Contents. 


In all, twenty-three copies of the work, including two separate copies 
of Part II thereof, have been examined and arranged in the apparent 
order of issuance and numbered consecutively. g is not treated in this 
article, as it appears to be a duplicate. The undated copies have been 
assigned their chronological position on the basis of internal evidence. 
Thus, in printing the location as “south of the old city-hall,” the old 
shape (the long form) of s (.e., “f”) was used on 6, and this copy was 
therefore doubtless published before 7, in which the regular and present 
form of the “s” is substituted. 

Now for the results. 


ss 
1. DATEs 


The copies bearing dates fall into four groups. 


(a) The two copies of Part II differ as follows: The earlier is “By William 
Smith & Co.” and the preface is dated “Hopewell, near Trenton, 1803.” A later 
copy has the same title-page, except that the “& Co.” has been removed. The old 
and new title-pages were doubtless printed from the same plate, for, if a new one 
had been engraved, it is probable that the line containing only “By William Smith” 
would have been centered; as it is, that line is one-sided. The preface of the later 
copy is dated “Hopewell (New Jersey) near Trenton, 1806.” The Advertisement 
has been reset, so that the lines in the two editions do not correspond typographi- 


cally, and there is added at the end this sentence: “All orders postpaid will be : 


thankfully received.” There is no date on either title-page, and the contents are 
almost entirely different from those of the later editions. 

(b) Two copies (22 and 23) were printed in Utica by William Williams and 
are dated 1818 and 1820. All the other editions were printed in Albany. Williams 
seems to have been the only printer who made use of the permission mentioned in 
17: “The music types . . . are secured by patent right. . . . Rights to make or use 
them may be obtained. . . .” 

(c) 3, 4, and 5, are dated 1806, 1807, and 1808. A comparison of the title-pages 
numbered 3 and 4 will show that the three words, “THE EASY INSTRUCTOR,” 
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The Title-Page of the earliest surviving Edition of “The Easy Instructor” 


(Edition A in the Author’s Classification ) 


(By Courtesy of The Library of Congress) 
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are in larger type in 3 than in 4, and that 5 has the smaller type, like 4, but no 
border. 
(d) 20 and 21 are dated 1828 and 1831. 


6 to 19 are undated, and it is the main purpose of this study to deter- 
mine the order of the issuance of these copies, even if the exact year 
cannot be fixed. 

2. NuMBER OF Paces 


1 and 2 originally had 64 pages, but eight pages (65-72), printed from plates 
somewhat smaller each way, have been added. In the 1803 copy (1), the text and 
margins on these eight pages bear about the same proportions to each other as on 
the earlier pages, so that the leaves do not extend to the edges of the main volume; 
in the 1806 copy, these eight pages are cut to the same size as the rest of the book, 
with consequently wider margins. 

3 has 108 pages. The preface in 4 and 5 has been reset in type sufficiently 
smaller to result in the omission of pages 9-13. The page numbers on the tune 
plates, however, have been retained, so that the last page in each copy is numbered 
108. But, owing to the omission, 4 and 5 are in reality 104-page books.” 

6, 7, and 8 have 104 pages. 10-15, 112 pages; 16, 120 pages; 17-20, 127 (1) 
pages; 21, 135 (1) pages. 

22 and 23 (the Utica group), 126 pages. 


3. DIFFERENCES 
(a) Text-Matter on Title Pages 


2 omits “& Co” which appeared on 1. 

3 gives the address of one of the book-stores selling the work as “near the 
Court-House.” 

4 and 5 give it as “a few Doors South of the Court-House.” 

6 gives it as “a few doors fouth of the Old City-Hall.” 

7 gives it as “a few doors south of the Old City-Hall.” 

6, 7, and 8 mention “Websters & Skinner” as co-proprietors of the copyright 
with Daniel Steele. 

10-15 give the second name as “Skinners.” 

In 16, the notice stating that “The Music Types *** are secured” by Patent 
Right, occupies one line. 

In 17, the notice occupies two lines and is differently worded. 

In 16 and 17, the address of the book-store above referred to is given as “No. 
472 South Market-street.” 

In 18, it is given as “No. 435 South Market-street.” 

In 20 and 21, it becomes “No. 437 South Market-street.” These two editions are 
dated 1828 and 1831, and were “Printed by Websters & Skinners and Oliver 
Steele” instead of “for Websters & Skinners and Daniel Steele,” as were several of 
the earlier editions. (Italics mine. F.J.M.) 


2 The index card in the New York Public Library states “pages 9-12 missing.” They never 


were included. 
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(4) Typographers or Printers Named 

7 names “Van Benthuysen & Newton, Typographers,” with the last word in 
smaller capitals than the rest. 

8 and 10 give “O. R. Van Benthuysen, Typographer,” with the last word in 
smaller capitals. 

11 and 12 give “Packard & Van Benthuysen, Typographers,” the last word 
again in smaller capitals. 

14 and 15 name the same typographers as do 11 and 12, but use the same size 
capitals throughout the line. 

16, 17, and 18 substitute “Printers” for “Typographers.” 


(c) Book-Sellers Named 


There are also differences in the lists of book-sellers on the copies numbered 
from 6 to 16 inclusive. Without quoting the entire list on each edition, it will be 
sufficient to note only the name last given and, if it appears on more than one 
edition, its location on the line. 

6. “Increase Cook, New-Haven.” Near beginning of line. 

7. Same. Nearer middle of line. 

8. “D. Allenson & Co. Burlington, N. J.” 

ro and 11. “E. Lewis, Newburgh.” 

12. “William E. Norman, Hudson.” 

14 and 15. “E. Lewis, Newburgh.” Near end of line. (These copies differ 
only in the substitution of “SOCIETY” on page 3 of 15 for the misprint, 
“SNCIETY,” appearing in 14.) 

16. “S. H. & H. A. Salisbury, Buffalo.” 


4. BorpERs 


Some of the title-pages have no borders, but there are at least four different 
patterns. The prevailing style is used on 3 to 15. 16 has a chain border. 17 and 
18 have parallel lines, the ends of which point towards the edge of the page. 
20 and 21 have an interlocking figure. (Attention is called to the dash appearing 
in these two editions before the two paragraphs that follow “Containing.”) 


5. PREFACE 

The preface in each, from 3 to 18, appears to be identical, and, with the excep- 
tion of that in 3, is contained on pages 4 to 8 inclusive. The exception, as explained 
under “Number of pages” is due to the larger type used in this edition. The preface 
collation may be indicated by showing the first and last words on pages 4 and 5, 
as follows: 

Edition number Page 4 Page 5 

first word, last word, first word, last word. 


4, 5, 6, The song natur- ally per(sons) 
7, 812 how rows ensue 
13 “ “an un- connected the other 
15, 18 “ “an un- connected ensue 


affectionate, sorrows ensue 


14, 16, 17, 
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Two misprints may here be noted. “SNCIETY” appears in the report of the 
Uranian Society in 14; all other copies have the word correctly spelled. The Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society in Worcester has a copy, apparently belonging to the same 
edition as No. 20 though it is not dated 1828, which has on the last line of page 7 
the misprint “gaiing” for “gaining.” 

Normally, four lines appear on page 9, following “The natural place for Mi 
is in B.” In 3, 4, and 5, however, these lines are on page 13, and run vertically, 
while in all other editions they are parallel to the other lines. 

The last line on page 8 reads “for learners. I pass their explanation.” No. 8 
is the only copy that omits the last four words. 


6. INDEX 


The index had to be changed with each addition to the number of pages. It 
was placed in the front of numbers 3-16, and at the end of 17-23. Each index is 
in four columns, and for the 18 editions from 3 to 21 there are 14 different arrange- 
ments. 7 and 15 give Lebanon as on page 28; it is actually on page 23. 8 gives 
Babel as on page 70; the tune is not in the book at all, while Concord is on page 70 
but is not named in the index. 14 and 15 differ on page 61: in 14 the tune Denmark 
has the word “soft” beginning under the letter “D,” while in 15 it begins under the 
letter “n.” In the index of 17, the two anthems (as distinguished from hymns) 
contained in the volume are entered in their alphabetical places rather than under 
the heading of “Anthems” at the end, where such pieces are listed in earlier editions. 


7. CONTENTS 


Numbers 1 and 2 are almost entirely different from the later books, and contain 
67 tunes, only 27 of which are included in the 244 different tunes found in the later 
editions. 


The number of tunes in the various books is as follows: 


3, 4 and 5 102 
6 and 8 95 
7 94 
10 and 13 105 
II, 12, and 15 106 
14 112 
16 124 
17 140 
18, 19, and 20 141 
21 136 
22 and 23 127 


There are 38 tunes that are found in all the books from 3 to 23. This number 
includes two anthems. The following tunes are still in common use: Mear, 
Coronation, and Old Hundred. 
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The form of notation employed has had continued use mostly in the 
Southern states, and to the west of the Allegheny mountains. The 
teachers in New England and the Middle Atlantic states did not take 
to it, and their opinion is thus expressed by Thomas Hastings in his 
“Musical Magazine” for July, 1835, page 87. 

Little and Smith, we regret to say, are names which must stand in musical 
history closely connected with wholesale quantities of “dunce notes.” Probably no 
other book in the country had ever such an amount of purchasers as theirs; or did 
so much in the day of it to hinder the progress of taste. This, however, was to be 
attributed, chiefly, to the enterprise of money making publishers. Had there been 
no such practice as literally forcing books into the market, the book last mentioned, 
we are bold to say, would have never come into general notice. And yet the fact 
that some 50,000 copies of any book can within a few years in this manner be 
palmed upon the public, is triumphantly quoted as evidence of its great utility. 


Hastings further refers to Law’s “lozenge notes”: 


Even at the present time [1835] there are some excellent men who are filling 
the Valley of the Mississippi with patent notes which are destined, we fear, to hold 
back the progress of musical improvement in that region for half a century to come. 


Dr. Jackson has shown how much these character-notes are still in 
use in the Southern Uplands after the lapse of a century and a third.* 


* * 
* 


ADDENDUM 


Since the foregoing article was prepared, the Library of Congress 
has acquired a copy of “The Easy Instructor” that appears to antedate 
the copy above referred to as 1. It is certainly earlier than the Hopewell 
editions, and possibly (should I say probably?) belongs to the first edi- 
tion. In view of the numbering adopted above, it is simplest to call this 
book, “A.” There is no date to be found in it, but a hymn, “America’s 
Lamentation for Washington,” would place the date after December 
1799. The title-page and its verso are not accounted for in the pagina- 
tion, there is no page 13—page 12 is on the left side and page 14 
on the right—, and the last page is numbered 105. It is therefore a 104- 
page book, or, counting the first unnumbered leaf, a 106-page book. 
So far as can be ascertained from the index, 34 of the tunes appear here 
for the first time in print. None of the tunes are in the Hopewell edi- 


8 See, besides his book above mentioned, his article, “Buckwheat Notes,” in the October 1933 
issue of this magazine. 
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tions, but many are in the editions from 1806 on. There is music by 
W. Little and by Stammers, some of it claimed as being here “first 
printed.” One tune by W. Little is named Hopewell, but William Smith 
does not appear to have contributed to this book, unless The Horse and 
his Rider by “——-Smith” is his. The preface, beginning on page 4, is 
identical with the prefaces printed in the Albany editions of 1806 and 
later. The four shapes are round, square, diamond, and triangle. The 
book seems to be complete and in the original binding. This is a most 
interesting find, but the fact that it is not dated is tantalizing. 








VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


HERE is one thing for which God must be everlastingly sorry: 

that he did not create the critic before creating the world. Had 
he done so, it would have spared him endless quarrels with numberless 
people whose knowledge about the act of creating is in inverse ratio to 
their ability to create, but who are always ready to give an opinion and 
to proffer advice. The Teutons, as you know, have long enjoyed the 
privilege of maintaining preferential and rather close relations with the 
Deity (remember “unser Gott”?). It is therefore not surprising that 
the Reich’s Chamber of Culture (remember good, old “Kultur”?) 
should lately have decided to make amends for God’s original blunder 
by altogether suppressing the critic and by abolishing all criticism of 
creative art. That is a sensible and far-reaching decision. The example 
should be followed by other nations. 

Perhaps we must count with the possibility that our curved little 
universe was but God’s first effort, his model on a small scale. He may 
have created other and life-sized universes since—spheroid, ellipsoid, 
cylindroid—and may have benefited by his earlier mistakes. The fact 
remains that (with all its faults) we have only our own wee planet to 
go by, and that the stellar spaces, though charted and compassed within 
an equation or two, still refuse us an answer to the question: how was 
it done? 

The doing, though, is the thing; as is the knowing how to do it. 
The artist and craftsman alone are adept in both. The critic pretends to 
know all about doing it, but cannot get it done. And yet he would have 
us look to him for enlightenment, for the wisdom that springs from the 
wrestling with darksome doubts, from the tussling with glaring truths. 
At the end of the bout, he will triumphantly hold up a conquered prob- 
lem, which he floored by a method of his own device. If barred from 
the domain of art, he crashes the gate to the realm of science. 

With that methodical and unrelenting thoroughness peculiar to the 
German scientific mind, Dr. Julius Bahle, of the University in Jena, has 
ventured to plumb the fathomless deep in a lengthy work on the process 
of musical creation (“Der Musikalische Schaffensprozess,” Leipzig, 
Hirzel, 1936). The author, of course, begins with an “Einfiihrung in 
Problem und Methode.” He has so far gathered the fruit of his inquiries 
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and investigations into a first volume of 250 pages, dealing with the 
psychology of the creative experience and stimulus. In a second volume, 
as yet unpublished, he proposes to treat of musical concepts, of in- 
spiration, and such kindred subjects as “Gestaltungsakte” and “Ver- 
laufsformen.” 

Let it be understood at the outset that Doctor Bahle, like every good 
German scientist, seldom pursues his quarry with anything less than a 
double-barreled word, and more often with a six-shooter. The result 
may be a great kill for science, but it is a massacre of the language. 
To any reader not sufficiently nimble to toss off “werkbestimmende 
Schaffensantriebe” or “aktive Wertverklammerung” and take a little 
“schaffenspsychologische Funktion” for a mild chaser, we do not recom- 
mend this book. If we have doggedly tried to discover what the author 
was driving at, it was not because we enjoyed the style of his prose; 
nor shall we attempt to relate the modest extent of our discovery in 
words of one syllable. Few things in this life can stand the hard test 
of that. 

Six years ago, in a briefer dissertation, Doctor Bahle laid the founda- 
tions for his present research. Since then he has accumulated a mass 
of data, culled chiefly from the replies to a sort of questionnaire that he 
sent to thirty-two composers. Doctor Bahle submitted to them eight 
German poems, bade them choose one or more, set them to music, and, 
while doing so, observe minutely, not only what determined the adop- 
tion or rejection of a text, but why and wherefore the chosen text kindled 
the musician, how the musical setting took shape. Such an inquiry 
might indeed have brought forth valuable information. We must con- 
fess, however, that we are not greatly impressed with the author’s selec- 
tion of composers. Of the thirty-two (one of whom remains anonymous) 
only six have achieved undisputed international fame: Richard Strauss, 
Schoenberg, Krenek, Malipiero, Casella, and Honegger; the others are 
national (mostly German), or provincial, or merely local celebrities; 
of several we have failed to find a trace in the latest edition of Riemann 
(1929). 

With the exception of Mr. Kfenek—apparently the author’s favorite 
guinea pig—, it is the lesser lights rather than the big luminaries who 
have gone to the trouble of telling, sometimes volubly, what causes their 
incandescence. Could it be that the men who do the real thing do it 
without bothering much about how it is done? The most introspective 
are not always the best at exteriorizing their vision. 
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It might be argued that Doctor Bahle greatly reduces the value of 
his studies by limiting them, as he has done in this first volume, to the 
field of vocal music. He counters such objections with the claim that 
the composition of vocal music shows most directly and definitely the 
productive importance of non-musical experiences in their creative rela- 
tion to the composer’s emotional reactions (Gefiihlserlebnisse). Hence 
also the minute search into the reasons that influenced this or that musi- 
cian in turning to one or the other poem for his “inspiration.” Perhaps 
this approach is the more convenient and the less hazardous one. To 
be sure, the chosen text itself not only offers a pattern or skeleton for the 
“shape” of the music, but it strongly suggests—or, at least, should sug- 
gest—the emotional “contents” of the music, the “mood” out of which 
it was born and which it tries to reflect. This is hardly a new revelation. 

What men like Goethe, Heine, Baudelaire, or Verlaine have meant to 
musicians is incalculable. The first of Verlaine’s stanzas on the poetic 
art opens, characteristically, with the injunction: “De la musique avant 
toute chose”; and the last one ends: “Et tout le reste est littérature.” 
Similarly, the musician might be reminded that, unless his music 
breathes the high spirit of poetry, all the rest amounts to nothing but 
notes, and occasionally sour notes at that. 

The crepuscular and nostalgic in Verlaine’s poetry, in particular, gave 
direction to an entire “school” of composition. But in each school it is 
the leaders, after all, whose “process of creation” counts. The di minores 
have a way of cluttering up Olympus. Each poem, it would seem, can 
have only one setting that, in every respect, perfectly matches it. We 
remember, during our days in the Library of Congress, a singer who 
once came to us with the quaint proposition of giving a recital with a 
program consisting solely of settings of “Du bist wie eine Blume.” We 
dissuaded her. 

Now, it might prove instructive to find out why a particular poem 
should have appealed so strongly and for so many years to various com- 
posers of varied endowment. But that would not answer the question 
why the emotional stimulus, granted it was the same in each instance, 
resulted in such qualitative differences on the musical or artistic side. 
The personal endowment—in the largest sense—must be responsible for 
the personal process of musical creation. There can be no general rule, 
no general formula. And Doctor Bahle admits as much when, on page 
238 of his book—that is, in his peroration—he is moved to say that “we 
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rather find the process of artistic creation sufficiently founded and con- 
tained (deschlossen) in the personality of the artist.” Alas! and what, 
pray, accounts for the personality? Innumerable and variable traits that 
give to each individual a special or personal cast. And if the creative 
faculty is one of these traits, its measure and functioning are certain to 
be equally personal and diversified. 

To cite but one instance of strikingly opposite practice—we take it 
right out of Doctor Bahle, whom it seems to have escaped—there is 
(page 228) the quotation of Carl Maria von Weber’s assertion that the 
“tone-poet” who sits down at the piano and looks to it for inspiration 
is lost: “he is almost always born poor or on the way to rendering his 
spirit into the hands of the commonplace or ordinary. For precisely these 
hands, these damn piano fingers, which with eternal study and learn- 
ing have developed a kind of independent and self-willed mind, rule like 
unconscious tyrants and despots over the creative ability.” Compare this 
with Schumann’s passionate avowal in a letter to Clara (quoted on page 
193): “The whole week long I have sat at the piano and composed and 
written and laughed and wept; all of which you will find nicely por- 
trayed in my Opus 20.” We also have Mr. Stravinsky’s admission, in 
his autobiography, that he cannot compose except at the piano, but must 
feel sure that no one can hear him belaboring the keys. 

While the indomitable urge to create—that is, the demoniacal “must” 
—forms the first requisite in the process of musical creation, it would 
seem to be confounding an impelling force with an inescapable weak- 
ness, when Doctor Bahle upholds Mr. Kyenek in his contention that 
the artistic “must” is necessarily a complex of automatic processes which 
leads inevitably into well-trodden paths. If some composer’s use of his 
“damn piano fingers” in the act of composing may, indeed, be no more 
than an “automatic process” and produce nothing better than what is 
worn out, stale, or worthless, we should remember that the most daring 
musical pioneers of the last two centuries—Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Liszt, Debussy—were typical “keyboard musicians” whose fingers, stray- 
ing over the clavier, unlocked successive vaults in the treasure house 
of music. 

Interesting is a confession by one of the Thirty-two, a composer by 
the name of Spanich (not in Riemann) of Mannheim, who writes: “I 
work, because I must, and this ‘must’ has an ethical as well as a psychic 
side. The artistic urge in me expresses itself in unrest, nostalgia, dis- 
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satisfaction with life, yes, as a sense of the futility of my existence, if 
the creative activity is absent. The artistic must, therefore, is for the 
most part nothing else but a modification of the urge for self-preserva- 
tion.” Again this may properly apply to certain cases. But how about 
the feverish creative urge of a Mozart, a Schubert, a Chopin, a Wolf, 
which hastens the inevitable end to such a point that it becomes almost 
self-destruction ? 

Granted that the inner urge to create must be present in the artist, 
the means by which to turn it into operation are almost as numerous 
and varied as are the factors which may quell and defeat it. There again 
the “personality” is decisive. Wagner, at one period of his life, needed 
silken house-robes, velvet coats, and gaudy furnishings, in order to com- 
pose. The garish samples for some of these fantastic garments and 
decorations are still in existence, horrible to behold. Magenta pajamas, 
since, have produced no other “Siegfried.” Beethoven roamed the woods 
and fraternized with Nature, finding therein the needed creative rapture. 
We cannot say that every boy-scout or Wandervogel is, even potentially, 
a symphonist. 

Doctor Bahle, in trying to demonstrate how the process of musical 
creation may be governed by determinate ideas, cites, among other ex- 
amples, the statement of Francois Couperin with respect to his composi- 
tions for the clavecin: “In composing these pieces I have always had 
before my eyes a distinct object.” Would that Couperin had told us 
what object he was contemplating when he wrote that delicious piece 
to which he gave the enigmatic title “Les Barricades mystérieuses.” 

What’s in a title? A piece by any other title than that which the 
composer may have chosen will sound no better or no worse than the 
music actually is. But to the listener’s imaginative receptivity it may 
make a great difference. Of Debussy’s preludes for the piano it is told, 
on good authority, that in writing these pieces the composer had no in- 
tention of “portraying” definite scenes or actions or persons. The titles 
are said to have been printed at the end of each of the preludes because 
they were suggested by the composer’s wife after the music was written. 
The Forty-eight of Bach’s have done very nicely without titles. 

A specific title implies a “program.” And program music comes 
closest to that which is molded over a given text, such as, in general, we 
have in vocal music—Doctor Bahle’s springboard. Program music fur- 
nishes a bridge from “words and music” to “songs without words,” from 
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opera to symphony, from “dependent” music to “absolute” music. That 
a title may become affixed to a piece of absolute music does not suddenly 
turn it into program music, the easy prey of program annotators. 

Our friend, Mr. Ernest Bloch, early last year completed an orchestral 
work with violoncello solo. He sent us a detailed analysis of its form, 
and some more or less vague indications about the “mood” of each sec- 
tion of the piece. If there were any “ausserkiinstlerische Wertungen” or 
any “aussermusikalische Erlebnisse” responsible for this composition, the 
composer evidently knew them not. He was at a loss what to call his 
work. No satisfactory title came to his mind. In the course of last 
summer, on a visit to Bloch’s home in the mountains of French Savoy, 
we heard him play the piece on the piano. It moved us deeply. When 
he had done, we remarked that, having heard this music, surcharged 
with religious fervor and prophetic eloquence, we could think of no 
other name for it than “The Voice in the Wilderness.” Bloch turned 
to us sharply, his face alight with excitement, and forthwith wrote this 
title on the first page of the manuscript score. If this title expressed, in 
some measure, what subconsciously had been the composer’s thought, 
that which had concerned him solely, in the writing, was the music 
as such and apart from any external associations. Would Doctor Bahle, 
in this instance, still contend that there is no “Verselbstandigung der 
Musik,” no musical autonomy, which is wholly detached from non- 
musical or extra-musical factors? The average listener may be grateful 
for a title, as it helps him to “interpret” the composer’s speech; the com- 
poser did not require it in order to write. He was guided, not by a 
program, but by canons of art. 

The application of the canons of any art require knowledge, reason, 
judgment—that is, functions of the brain. We might again, and ever 
after, cite Walter Pater and his “imaginative reason,” dwell with him 
on the responsibilities of each art to “its special material,” which he out- 
lined so deftly and brilliantly in his dissertation on “The School of 
Giorgione.” The trouble is that the participation of the brain in the 
process of artistic creation, as a rule, is either minimized or over- 
emphasized. 

Among the quotations in Doctor Bahle’s book, there is one—appar- 
ently receiving the author’s full approval—that is so astounding that 
we must give it here in its entirety: “The composition [of a song text] 
must be the expression of the moods released by the poem. That the 
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driving force which governs the task [of composition] should always be 
the emotion, the sentiment, and that never calculating reason should 
be a determining factor, is, in my opinion, the supreme rule, wherever 
artistic creation is concerned.” The apostle of this singular creed is Mr. 
Hans Sachsse, a composer and choral director, now about forty-five years 
of age and, according to Riemann, a resident of Munich, with two-score 
opus numbers to his credit, comprising chamber music, choral works, 
and a symphony or two. We have no desire to enter the lists in behalf 
of mere emotion, or mere brain, so far as artistic creation is concerned. 
We do not believe that either one is much good without the other. 
And we think that Mr. Sachsse’s categorical repudiation of “calculating 
reason” is a grievous error. If we felt that Doctor Bahle really subscribed 
to this strange dictum, without reservations, his book would have col- 
lapsed for us, with a sad wheeze, on page eighty-one. 

We hold that the process of musical creation—as that of any artistic 
endeavor—resolves itself into three phases: impregnation, gestation, con- 
summation. The impregnation must be strong, the gestation must be 
thorough, the consummation must be workmanlike. If one of these 
phases should fall short of its required quality, or intensity, we may still 
have music, but not a work of art, not a masterwork. Impregnation may 
be a matter of chance or predisposition; gestation must rely on judg- 
ment; consummation will depend on dexterity. Each one of the three 
phases is equally important, equally indispensable; and the third, no 
matter how extraordinary, is of no avail, if the other two have not 
preceded it. For the third runs the danger of becoming an empty show, 
unless the creator is also a merciless critic—of himself. We seem to re- 
member a passage in one of young Georges Bizet’s letters, addressed to 
his family during his stay at the Villa Medici in Rome, wherein he re- 
ports what he considers his first real advance in the craft of composing 
music: he had brought himself to tear up a piece he had written, and 
had been able to rewrite it, and, in rewriting it, to improve it to his own 
satisfaction. He had learned to strive, by hard and patient labor, for 
perfection. 

Gilbert Murray, in a remarkable and memorable lecture on “The 
Stoic Philosophy,” on Zeno and his disciples, said the following: 


The Sceptics showed how the senses are notoriously fallible and contradictory, 
and how the laws of reasoning lead by equally correct processes to opposite con- 
clusions. Many modern philosophers, from Kant to Dr. Schiller and Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, have followed respectfully in their footsteps. But Zeno had no patience 
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with this sort of thing. He wanted to get to business . .. A good bootmaker is one 
who makes good boots; a good shepherd is one who keeps his sheep well; and even 
though good boots are, in the Day-of-Judgment sense, entirely worthless, and fat 
sheep no whit better than starved sheep, yet the good bootmaker or good shepherd 
must do his work well or he will cease to be good. To be good he must perform 
his function; and in performing that function there are certain things he must 
“prefer” to others, even though they are not really “good.” He must prefer a 
healthy sheep or a well-made boot to their opposites. It is thus that Nature, or 
Phusis, herself works when she shapes the seed into a tree, or the blind puppy into 
the good hound. The perfection of the tree or hound is in itself indifferent, a thing 
of no ultimate value. Yet the goodness of Nature lies in working for that per- 
fection. 


The essence of artistic creation lies in the working for perfection. 
It may be on a small scale or along gigantic dimensions. But always 
should the result correspond to the intention; always should impregna- 
tion, gestation, and consummation stand in a true relationship. It is 
absurd, of course, when Mr. Hans Pfitzner declares that the musical 
composer is “the real and sole creator among all imaginable artists” 
because “he creates from nothing.” There has never been any spontan- 
eous generation demonstrable in art, or in life. It is possible that the 
first “artist” was the runt of a cave-man’s family, a weakling unable 
to hunt for boar and mastodon, disqualified by his lack of prowess to 
claim the attentions and favors of the female troglodytes; and yet, one 
day, while the hardy males were out stalking their game, the runt, left 
at home, fashioned the first chain of glittering shells or stones, the first 
bauble, the first piece of woman’s adornment, the first work of art, grate- 
fully and appreciatively received by her for whom it was intended. 
Imagine the shock experienced by the doughty hunters when, on their 
return to the cave, they found the runt in the arms of the tribal belle. 

Doctor Bahle, of necessity, dwells upon the “schépferische Bedeutung 
der Liebe im Kunstschaffen”—the productive importance of love in 
artistic creation—, and he might have attributed to this instinct, in its 
manifold forms, a large part of all artistic stimulation. But the most 
powerful, the most authentic incentive to artistic creation, is man’s in- 
herited—from Nature ?—desire for perfection. The world, as we know 
it, may be wanting in many respects. And yet, we may have to give God 
credit for having precisely been “working for that perfection” which the 
Stoics deemed the ultimate good and the only excuse for life. Nor can 
we be quite certain that, having taken his day of rest, God did not go 
right on creating and is at it still. 
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It makes little difference, therefore, how the process of artistic crea- 
tion evolves, so long as it follows the natural stages of evolution, and 
aims, uncompromisingly, at a state of indubitable mastery. Evolution is 
a matter of time, of ripening; mastery is the critical pursuit of excellence. 


How many things by season season’d are 
To their right praise and true perfection! 


Artistic creation is probably of the same order as Bergson’s “évolution 
créatrice.” And this applies not only to the creation of one specific work 
of art, but to the artist’s growth and development over a period of his 
lifetime. Let us see what Mr. Arnold Schoenberg confided to Doctor 
Bahle on this topic: “The psychological motives for my style-develop- 
ment? (Thus must I ask instead of style-change.) What I know about 
it is this: I was driven forward by a desire for conciseness, precision, 
sharpness, and distinctiveness. I had the feeling that now. I expressed 
myself better, more clearly, less ambiguously, more personally.” And 
here again, in the end, we come upon “personality,” which by some 
is regarded as depending largely on the condition of the frontal lobes 
of the brain. The surgeon’s skill with his trepan may eventually have 
to correct artistic vagaries. 

Whether a composer be better “disposed” for his task in the spring 
and autumn of the year or in the summer months, before breakfast or 
after dinner, in the comparative peace of the country or the mad bustle 
of the noisy town, in austere solitude or helped by the ministrations of 
a gentle nymph—irrespective of time, place, and girl—, it should prove 
greatly to his advantage if he possessed a clear idea of the conditions 
under which his process of musical creation will function most easily 
and most satisfactorily. If, in addition to such insight, he should have 
some understanding of what the fruit of his labor was worth, the com- 
poser might more often be led to emulate the example of young Bizet and 
tear up what he had written, going so far even as to refrain from rewrit- 
ing what is obviously not deserving of the pains. The exercise of such 
acumen and fortitude, especially in our days, might rehabilitate, might 
add new lustre and dignity to the now somewhat debased and discredited 
process of musical creation, which, in reality, is not so much a rewarding 
subject for questionnaires and laboratory tests, as it is likely to remain 
forever the inscrutable business of unpredictable and uncontrollable 
genius. 


C. E. 
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Fensy, Eric 


Delius as I knew him. London: G. Bell & 
Sons, Ltd. 


FLEMMING, CecILE WHITE & MARION FLacG 


A descriptive bibliography of prognostic and 
achievement tests in music. A Horace Mann 
professional book. 25 1, 4°. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936. 


Fox STRaANGways, ARTHUR HENRY 


Music observed. With a preface by Steuart 
Wilson. 235 p, 8°. London: Methuen & 
Co., Ltd., 1936. 


Frank Mason Nortu, December 3, 1850- 


December 17, 1935. Prepared and published 
by his friends. 74 p, 8°. New York: Board 
of Foreign Missions, M. E. Church, 1936. 


Froom, H. A. 


The musical interval as applied to color; a 
brief exposition of some facts underlying the 
scientific employment of color. 15 p, 12°. 


San Diego, Calif.: E. R. Gardner, 1936. 


GALLop, RoDNEY 


Portugal: a book of folk ways. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 


GEIRINGER, KARL 


Brahms: his life and work. Translated by 
H. B. Weiner and Bernard Miall. 8°. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. 
[American ed.] 
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GouLeET, Sister ANNA 


A pageant of our musical heritage. 91 p, 4°. 


St. Paul, Minn.: The College of St. 
Catherine, 1936. 

Hapow, Wiit1aM Henry 
Studies in modern music. 2 vol. London: 


Seeley, Service & Co., Ltd. [Pocket ed.] 


Hace, B. H. 
A book of the symphony. 
Oxford University Press. 


New York: 


HaskELL, ARNOLD LionEL Davip 
The balletomane’s scrapbook. 8°. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1936. [Photo- 
graphs of Colonel de Basil’s Russian Ballet.] 


Hawkes, F. G. 
Studies in time and tempo; a handbook for 
conductors. iv, 134 p. London: Salvationist 
Publishing and Supplies, Ltd., 1936. 


Heatu, Epwin J. 
The Bethlehem music tradition. (Moravian 
Papers, No. 5.) 8 p, 8°. Bethlehem, Pa.: 
Moravian Seminary and College. 


HENDREN, JosEPH WILLIAM 
A study of ballad rhythm, with special 
reference to ballad music. (Diss., Princeton.) 
xii, 177 p, 8°. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 


HERBERT-CaEsARI, E, F. 
The science and sensations of vocal tone. 
199 p, 8°. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd., 1936. 


HeEyLsuTt, Rose 
Like softest music; love stories of famous 
composers. With an introduction by Richard 
Crooks. xvii, 300 p, 8°. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1936. 


Hitt, RALPH 
Liszt. (Great Lives series.) 144 p, 12°. 
London: Duckworth & Co., Ltd. 


Ho.uins, ALFRED 
A blind musician looks back. 478 p, 8°. 
London: W. Blackwood & Sons, Ltd. 


Hupson, ARTHUR PALMER 
Folksongs of Mississippi and their back- 
ground. xii, 321 p, 8°. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 
1936. 

HuNEKER, JAMES GIBBONS 


Intimate letters. Collected and edited by 
Josephine Huneker. With a foreword by 











Benjamin DeCasseres. 322 p, 8°. New 

York: Liveright Publishing Co., 1936. 
Jones, IsaBEL Morse 

Hollywood Bowl. Foreword by Merle 


Armitage. iii, 203 p, 8°. New York, Los 
Angeles: G. Schirmer, Inc., 1936. 


KRraASNOFF, GREGORY 
How to improve your voice; modern theory 
and practice for singers and speakers. x, 
181 p, 8°. New York: The Dial Press, 1936. 


Lewis, ELMER ADOLPH 
Radio laws of the United States. ro1 p, 8°. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1936. 


LockKsPEISER, EDWARD 
Debussy. (Master Musicians series, revised 
and edited by Eric Blom.) 292 p, 12°. 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 


Lomax, JoHN AVERY & ALAN 

Negro folk songs as sung by Lead Belly, 
“King of the twelve-string guitar players of 
the world”, long-time convict in the peni- 
tentiaries of Texas and Louisiana. Trans- 
cribed, selected and edited by John A. 
Lomax and Alan Lomax. xiv, 242 p, 4°. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936. 


Tue Lyresirp PREss 
Catalogue. The limited editions of the 
Lyrebird Press, 1936. 21 p, 4°. Paris: 
Louise B. M. Dyer, 1936. 


MARTIN, JOHN 
American dancing. New York: Dodge Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Mason, DANIEL GREGORY 
From Grieg to Brahms. x, 259 p, 8°. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1936. [Re-issue.] 


MAYNARD, LoRRAINE 
Genius in chrysalis; locked doors on great- 
ness within. With an introduction by David 
Seabury. xv, 184 p, 12°. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1936. [Includes 
Robert Schumann and Isadora Duncan.] 


ME itz, Leo 

The opera goer’s complete guide, compris- 
ing two hundred and sixty-eight opera plots 
with musical numbers and casts. Translated 
by Richard Salinger. Revised and brought 
up to date after consultation with the 
librarian of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany by Louise Wallace Hackney. xix, 572 p, 
8°. New York: Garden City Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1936. 
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N B C music appreciation hour, conducted 
by Walter Damrosch, 1936-1937. Instructor’s 
manual prepared by Lawrence Abbott. 
Student’s notebook (series A-D) prepared by 
Charles H. Farnsworth and Lawrence 
Abbott. 5 vol, 4°. New York: National 
Broadcasting Co., 1936. 


NERVES OF STEEL; the story of American 
piano wire and of its development by the 
American Steel & Wire Company. 12 p, 4°. 
New York: The American Steel & Wire Co., 
1936. 

NEwMAN, ERNEST 
Symphonies and ballets; a series of five 
articles reprinted from the London Times. 
16 p, 8°. London: The Times. 


NeEwMarcH, Rosa 
The concert-goer’s library of descriptive 
notes. Complete edition. viii, 134 p, 8°. 
London: Oxford University Uress, 1936. 


NewrTon, L. G. & T. CAMPBELL YOUNG 
The book of the school orchestra. 159 p. 
London: Oxford University Press. 


Niyinsky, VAsLav 
The diary of Vaslav Nijinsky. Edited by 
Romola Nijinsky. xvii, 187 p, 8°. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1936. 


OBERNDORFER, ANNE SHAW FAULKNER 

What we hear in music; a course of study 
in music appreciation and history for use in 
high schools, normal schools, colleges and 
universities. Also for special courses in con- 
servatories, music clubs, and the home. 
Tenth revised edition. 661 p, 8°. Camden, 
N. J.: RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Educa- 
tional Department, 1936. 


Parscu, Pius 
The liturgy of the Mass. Translated by Rev. 
Frederic C. Eckhoff. With a foreword by 
the most reverend John J. Glennon. x, 358 p, 
8°. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1936. 


Perkins, CLELLA LESTER 
How to teach music to children. vii, 216 p, 
8°. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co., 1936. 


PETULENGRO 
Gypsy fiddler. Edited by W. B. O’Hanlon. 
278 p, 8°. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 1936. [American ed.] 


Peyser, ETHEL 
The house that music built. Carnegie Hall. 
xiii, 371 p, 8°. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co., 1936. 





PFATTEICHER, CARL FRIEDRICH 
John Redford, organist and almoner of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in the reign of Henry VIII 
(with special reference to his organ composi- 
tions). (Diss., Freiburg i. Br.) 76 p, 4°. 
Leipzig: C. G. Réder, 1934. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS, their recording and 
reproduction; service lecture. High fidelity 
series. 26 p, 10 1, 4°. Camden, N. J.: 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., 1936. 


PoRTRAITS OF GREAT COMPOSERS, with biogra- 
phical sketches. Twenty duotone etchings. 
40 p, 8°. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co., 
1936. 


PoTAMKIN, FRANK J. 
Modern piano pedagogy. Its scope. 221 p, 
12°. Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., 
1936. 


Pratt, Davip WIGHT 
Aesthetic analysis. vii, 211 p, 8°. 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1936. 


New 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Sixty-second session, 1935-1936. Leeds: 
Whitehead & Miller, 1936. 
QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON HARMONY, 


craves I-VII. Containing one complete 
specimen paper with suggested workings, 
in each of the first four grades of the har- 
mony examinations of the Royal Schools of 
Music, London, and in the Oxford and 
Cambridge school certificate examinations, 
with numerous additional exercises. 2 vol, 
8°. London: The Associated Board of the 
Royal Schools of Music, 1936. 


REDFIELD, JOHN 
Introduction to the science of music. 19 p, 
12°. Fairfield, Conn.: The Author. 
[Prospectus for a course of instruction.] 


Reep, Witu1aM H. 
Elgar as I knew him. 223 p, 8°. London: 
Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1936. 


REFERENCE BOOK OF MINIATURE SCORES, with 
thematic list of the symphonies and chamber 
music works of the great masters. With a 
preface by Sir Henry J. Wood. 5th edition, 
revised and augmented. London: J. & W. 
Chester, Ltd. 


RopEHEAVER, HoMER 
Twenty years with Billy Sunday. 149 p, 8°. 
Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1936. [Chapter 
on “Tabernacle music’’.] 
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ScuHoLes, Percy ALFRED 
The Radio Times music handbook. Third 
edition. 144 p. London: Oxford University 
Press. 


ScHULTz, ARNOLD 
The riddle of the pianist’s finger, and its 
relationship to a touch-scheme. xiii, 317 Pp, 
8°. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. 


Sessions, RutH HuNTINGTON 
Sixty-odd; a personal history. xiv, 429 Pp, 
8°. Brattleboro, Vt.: Stephen Daye Press, 
1936. 

Spet, Lota M. 
Music in Texas; a survey of one aspect of 
cultural progress. 157 p, 8°. Austin, Tex.: 
The Author, 1936. 


Srerse, RuTH ZIMMERMAN 
Choral music in the American colleges. 
(Diss., Rochester.) v, 31 1, 4°. Rochester, 
N. Y.: Eastman School of Music, 1934. 


STRAVINSKY, IcoR 


Stravinsky. Autobiography. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1936. [American 
ed.] 


THOMPSON, OSCAR 
The American singer. New York: The Dial 
Press. 


Tovey, DonaLp Francis 
Essays in musical analysis. Volume III: 
Concertos. 8°. London: Oxford University 
Press. 


TURNER, WALTER JAMES 
Henry Airbubble in search of a circum- 
ference to his breath. Being the second 
hemisphere of the history of Henry Air- 


bubble. 303 p, 8°. London: J. M. Dent 
& Sons, Ltd. 
Music. An introduction to its nature and 


appreciation. London: Sir I. Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd., 1936. 


UmeEmorto, RIKUHEI & YUTAKA IsHIZAWA 
Introduction to the classic dances of Japan. 
With eighty-two illustrations. 32 p, 8°. 
Tokyo: Sanseido Co., Ltd. 1935. 


Van Stone, Mary RosBerts 
Los Pastores. Excerpts from an old Christ- 
mas play of the Southwest, as given annually 
by the Griego family, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. Recorded and translated. Text and 
pictures cut in linoleum by Louise Morris. 

44 p, 8°. Cleveland: Gates Press, 1933. 








Wacner, RICHARD 
The letters of Richard Wagner. Selected and 
edited by Wilhelm Altmann, translated from 
the German by Mildred Mary Bozman. 
2 vol, 8°. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 
[Cheap ed.] 


Watters, RAYMOND 
Stephen Foster, youth’s golden gleam. A 
sketch of his life and background in Cin- 
cinnati, 1846-1850. 160 p, 8°. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1936. 


WELSH FOLK-SONG socIETY. Twenty-sixth an- 
nual report, June 1934-June 1935. 7 p, 8°. 
Bangor: The Society. 


WHEELER, Opat & Sysr DEUCHER 
Joseph Haydn, the merry little peasant. 
118 p, 8°. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1936. 


WiuiaMs, Francis Epcar 
Papuans of the Trans-Fly. (Diss., Oxford.) 
xxxvi, 452 p, 8°. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1936. [Includes music.] 


Woop, Cari PAIcE 
Ear tests in harmony. 77 p, 8°. New York: 
American Book Co., 1936. 
Test record sheets for ear tests in harmony. 
48 p, 8°. New York: American Book Co., 
1936. 


Works Procress ADMINISTRATION 
The Federal music project, Dr. Nikolai 
Sokoloff, director. Division of women's 
and professional projects, Ellen S. Wood- 
ward, assistant administrator. 30 p, 4°. 
Washington, D. C.: The Administration, 
1936. 
The Federal music project, Dr. Nikolai 
Sokoloff, director. Revised and enlarged. 
31 p, 4°. Washington, D. C.: The Admin- 
istration, 1936. 


Wricut, Frank & THomas Tertius Nose 
Ear training tests, clarifying the use of the 
material of harmony. 32 p, 4°. Brooklyn: 


F. Wright, 1936. 


ALEXANDER, FRANZ 
Zitatenschatz der Musik; 1000 Aphorismen, 
Spriiche, Sprichworter, Redensarten, Zitate 

von Klassikern der Musik und Literatur, usw. 

nach Leitworten der Musik geordnet. 151 p, 

kl. 8°. Leipzig: Ahrens, 1936. 
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ALTHALLIscHE Musiker. Gedenkblatter zum 
Hiandeltag 1936. Herausgegeben vom 
Stadtarchiv Halle/S. in Verbindung mit 
dem Amt fiir Wirtschaft, Verkehr und 
Statistik. 32 p. Halle: Stadtarchiv, 1936. 


ALTMANN, WILHELM 
Kammermusik-Katalog; ein Verzeichnis von 
- seit 1841 verdffentlichten Kammermusik- 
werken. Nachtrag zur 4. Auflage, 1931. 
Leipzig: F. Hofmeister. 


Katalog der seit 1861 in den Handel 
gekommenen theatralischen Musik (Opern, 
Operetten, Possen, Musik zu Schauspielen, 
usw.). Ein musikbibliographischer Versuch. 
Lieferung 3-4. p. 161-320, 4°. Wolfen- 
biittel: Verlag fiir Musikalische Kultur und 
Wissenschaft. 


ANDREES, GUNTHER 
Mozart und Da Ponte, oder Die Geburt der 
Romantik. 316 p, 8°. Leipzig-Wien: 
Zinnen-Verlag, 1936. 


Bartua, DEéNES 
Franz Liszt, 1811-1886. Sein Leben in 
Bildern. 46 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig: Biblio- 
graphisches Institut, 1936. 


BAYREUTHER FEsTSPIEL-FUHRER, 1936. Of- 
fizielle Ausgabe. Im Auftrage der Festspiel- 
leitung und des Verlages herausgegeben von 
Otto Strobel. Bayreuth: G. Niehrenheim, 


1936. 


Brock, CHARLOTTE (Lotti REGER) 
Max Reger als Vater. Erinnerungen. 36 p, 
8°. Marburg: Elwertsche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1936. 


Burcer, Ericu 
Deutsche Kirchenmelodien in Schweden; 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der schwedischen 
Reformation. (Aus: Kyrkshistorisk Arsskrift, 
1932.) 162 p. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 
1933. ; 


Cuericus, Lupwic 
Das illustrierte Liederbuch der Albertina von 
Ludwig Clericus, Konigsberg i. Pr., 1850. 
Neu. herausgegeben von Eduard Loch. 49, 
18 p, 8°. Ko6nigsberg: Grife und Unzer 
Verlag, 1934. [Facsimile reprint.] 


Corrop!, Hans 
Othmar Schoeck. Eine Monographie. Mit 
157 Notenbeispielen, 4 unverdffentlichten 
Kompositionen, 1 Faksimile, und 1 Bildnis 





des Komponisten. 2. erweiterte Auflage. 335 
p, 8°. Frauenfeld, Leipzig: Huber, 1936. 


CsaTKal, ANDRE 
Franz Liszt. Katalog des Franz Liszt- 
Gedachtniszimmers der Sammlung Wolf in 
Eisenstadt. Zur Feier der 125. Wiederkehr 
seines Geburtsjahres. 9 p, 8°. Eisenstadt: 
S. Wolf, 1936. 


DANNEMANN, ERNA 
Die spatgotische Musiktradition in Frank- 
reich und Burgund vor dem Auftreten 
Dufays. (Diss., Heidelburg.) 136 p, gr. 8°. 
Leipzig, Strassburg: Heitz & Cie., 1936. 


Dent, Epwarp JosEPH 
Handel in England; 
anlasslich der 250. 


Gedachtnis - Rede 
Geburtstagsfeier in 


Halle am 24. Februar, 1935. 17 p, 8°. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1936. 

Dietscu1, Huco 
Sangergeschichte des Kantons Solothurn. 


Verfasst im Auftrage des Solothurn. 
Kantonalgesangvereins. Festgabe zum 17. 
Solothurn. Kantonalgesangfest in Dornach, 
1936. viii, 208 p, 8°. Solothurn: Vogt- 
Schild, 1936. 


Dourn, ELLInor 
Marc’ Antonio Ingegneri als Madrigal- 
komponist. (Diss., Berlin.) 95 p, gr. 8°. 
Hannover: Hannoverscher Anzeiger, 1936. 


EHMANN, WILHELM 
Adam von Fulda als Vertreter der ersten 
deutschen Komponistengeneration. 200, 24 


p, gr. 8°. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1936. 

FARBER, SIGFRID 
Das Regensburger Fiirstlich Thurn und 


Taxische Hoftheater und seine Oper 1760- 
1786. Mit einem Opernkatalog der Fiirstli- 
chen Thurn und Taxischen Hofbibliothek. 
(Diss., Miinchen.) 155 p, 8°. Regensburg: 
Pustet, 1936. 


FiissMANN, WERNER & BELA MATEKA 
Franz Liszt. Ein Kiinstlerleben in Wort und 
Bild. xv, 301 p, 4°. Langensalza, Berlin: 
J. Beltz, 1936. 


GEBHARDT, WILHELM & GRETA 
Musik- und Satzlehre am Volkslied. Zur 
Verwendung beim Instrumentalunterricht, in 
Singgemeinden und Spielkreisen und fiir den 
Selbstunterricht. 134 p, gr. 8°. Kassel: 
Barenreiter-Verlag, 1936. 
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GELBER, Lucy 
Die Liederkomponisten August 


Harder 
Friedrich Heinrich Himmel, Friedrich Franz 
Hurka, Carl Gottlieb Hering. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des musikalischen Liedes zu 


Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
lin.) go, xl p, 8°. 
1936. 

GERIGK, HERBERT 
Meister der Musik und ihre Werke. 308 p, 
8°. Berlin: R. Bong, 1936. 


(Diss., Ber- 
B.-Halensee: Wiener, 


GERTLER, WOLFGANG 
Robert Schumann, 1810-1856. Sein Leben 


in Bildern. 40 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig: Bib- 
liographisches Institut, 1936. 
Gomsos!, Orro 


Der Lautenist Valentin Bakfark, Leben und 
Werke (1507-1576). (Musicologia Hun- 
garica, II.) 167, 32 p. 4°. Budapest: Az 
Orsz. Széchenyi Konyvtar Kiaddsa, 1935. 


GRABNER, HERMANN 
Generalbassiibungen als Anleitung zum Con- 
tinuospiel und freien Improvisieren in drei 
Lehrgangen (Unter-, Mittel- und Oberstufe). 
Mit 43 originalen Satzen der General- 
bassliteratur. 42 p, 8°. Leipzig: Kistner & 
Siegel, 1936. 


Grunsky, KARL 
Fragen der Bruckner-Auffassung. Nach 
einem Vortrag in Ziirich, Juni 1936. 24 p, 
8°. Stuttgart: Heyder, 1936. 


Guruitt, WILIBALD 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Der Meister und 
sein Werk. 78 p, 8°. Berlin: Furche-Verlag, 
1936. 

Haac, HERBERT 
César Franck als Orgelkomponist. 71 p, 4°. 
Kassel: Barenreiter-Verlag, 1936. 


HENNEMEYER, Kurt 
Musik und Musiker der Ostmark. 64 p, 
gr. 8°. Langensalza, Berlin: J. Beltz, 1936. 


Herz, GERHARD 
Johann Sebastian Bach im Zeitalter des 
Rationalismus und der Friihromantik. Zur 
Geschichte der Bachbewegung von ihren 
Anfangen bis zur Wiederauffiihrung der 
Matthauspassion im Jahre 1829. vi, 104 p, 
8°. Bern, Leipzig: P. Haupt, 1936. 


K6BERLE, ADOLF 
Bach, Beethoven, Bruckner als Symbolge- 
stalten des Glaubens. Eine frémmigkeitsge- 











schichtliche Deutung. 62 p, 8°. Berlin: 
Furche-Verlag, 1936. 

K6cHEL, Lupwic von 
Chronologisch - thematisches Verzeichnis 


simtlicher Tonwerke Wolfgang Amade 
Mozarts. 3. Ausgabe, herausgegeben von 
Alfred Einstein. Leipzig: Breitkopf & 
Hartel, 1936. 


Konic, WALTER 
Anton Bruckner als Chormeister. Gedenk- 
blatter des “‘Sangerbund Frohsinn”, Linz an 
der Donau. 47 p, gr. 8°. Linz: Sangerbund 
Frohsinn, 1936. 


KREHL, STEPHAN 


Fuge. Erlauterung und Anleitung zur 
Komposition derselben. Neudruck. 127 p, 
kl. 8°. Leipzig: W. de Gruyter & Co., 
1936. 


Kontrapunkt. Die Lehre von der selbstin- 
digen Stimmfiihrung. Neudruck. 168 p, kl. 
8°. Leipzig: W. de Gruyter & Co., 1936. 


KUHNeE, WALTER 
Die Entwicklung der deutschen Musik. 
Dritte Reihe. Erstes Heft: Robert Franz, 
der Hallore und Tondichter, der Dulder und 
Ueberwinder. 16 1, 4°. Stettin: W. Kihne, 
1934. [Mimeographed.] 

Lowinsky, EpuaRD 
Das Antwerpener Motettenbuch Orlando di 
Lasso’s und seine Bezichungen zum Motetten- 
schaffen der Niederlandischen Zeitgenossen. 
Aus: Tijdschrift der Vereeniging voor Neder- 
landsche Muziekgeschiedenis. (Diss., Heidel- 
berg.) 100 p, gr. 8°. Amsterdam: G. 
Alsbach & Co., 1936. 


LuTHER, MARTIN 
Deutsche Messe, 1526. Mit einem Geleitwort 
herausgegeben von Johannes Wolf. 56 p, 8°. 
Kassel: Barenreiter-Verlag, 1934. [Facsimile 
reprint. ] 

MITTEILUNGEN DER Max REGER-GESELLSCHAFT. 
Schriftleitung: Karl Hasse. Dreizehntes Heft, 
1936. 10 p, 8°. Leipzig: Breitkopf & 
Hartel, 1936. 

MULLER-FREIENFELS, RICHARD 
Psychologie der Musik. 124 p, 8°. Berlin: 
Vieweg, 1936. 


38. NATIONALES SAENGERFEST DES NorpD- 
AMERIKANISCHEN SAENGERBUNDES, 1849- 
1934, abgehalten in der Arena, St. Louis, 
Mo., den 31. Mai, 1. und 2. Juni, 1934. 

127 p, 8°. St. Louis: Kohler & Co., 1934. 
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Ner, Kari 
Aufsatze. Herausgegeben von der Schweizer. 
Musikforsch. Gesellschaft. 123 p, gr. 8°. 
Basel: Buchdruck zum Basler Berichthaus, 
1936. 


Nor.inp, Tosias 
Systematik der Saiteninstrumente. Musik- 
historisches Museum, Stockholm. Teil 1: 
Geschichte der Zither. Mit 315 Abbildungen. 
4°. Stockholm: Fritzes Hofbuchhandlung, 
1936. 


OreEL, ALFRED 
Anton Bruckner, 1824-1896. Sein Leben in 
Bildern. 40 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig: Bib- 
liographisches Institut, 1936. 
Kirchenmusikalische Liturgik. Ein Leitf. 
93 p, gr. 8°. Augsburg und Wien: Bohm 
& Sohn, 1936. 


Ortiz, Dreco 
Tratado de glosas sobre clausulas y otros 
generos de puntos en la musica de violones. 
Roma 1553. Ubertragen von Max Schneider. 
2. durchgesehene Auflage. xxxvii, 136 p, 
obl. 8°. Kassel: Barenreiter-Verlag, 1936. 


Orumar Scuoeck. Festgabe der Freunde zum 
50. Geburtstag. Herausgegeben von Willi 
Schuh. 132 p, 8°.  Erlenbach-Ziirich: 
Rentsch, 1936. 


RAHNER, Huco Ernst 
Max Regers Choralfantasien fiir die Orgel; 
eine Studie iiber Grundlagen und Werden 
des Regerschen Orgelstils. 75 p, 4°. Kassel: 
Barenreiter-Verlag, 1936. 


RrenL, WILHELM HEINRICH 
Musik im Leben des Volkes. Briefe an einen 
Staatsmann. Zusammengefasst, erganzt und 
herausgegeben von Josef Miiller-Blattau. 
103 p, 8°. Kassel: Barenreiter-Verlag, 1936. 


Rock, Curista Maria & Hans BrRicKNER 
Judentum und Musik. Mit dem ABC 
jiidischer und nichtarischer Musikbeflissener. 
2. verbesserte und erweiterte Auflage. 248 p, 
8.° Miinchen: Briickner-Verlag, 1936. 


Sacus, JuLius 
Der jiidische Musikalien-Katalog. Die 
wichtigsten Werke jiidischer Komponisten. 
96 p, 8°. Breslau: J. B. Brandeis, 1936. 

Das SALzBuRGER GLOCKENSPIEL UND DAS 
HorNWERK AUF HoHENSALZBURG. 11 Pp, kl. 

8°. Salzburg: Hllrigl, 1936. 








ScHLusNus, HEINRICH 
Plaudereien um Heinrich Schlusnus. 45 p. 
Berlin-Charlottenburg: Selbstverlag, 1936. 


ScHNEIDER, CLEMENS AUGUST 
Johann Friedrich Fasch als Sonaten- 
komponist; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Sonatenform. (Diss., Miinster.) 73 p, gr. 8°. 
Koln: Elsner’sche Druckerei, 1936. 


Der ScHOPFER DER DEUTSCHEN KOMISCHEN 
Oper, Karu Ditters von DitrersporF, Zur 
150-Jahrfeier Dittershof und den Hausge- 
meinden gewidmet. 4 1, 4°. Dittershof, 
CSR: V. Seidel, 1935. 


ScHOLTZE, JOHANNES 
Opernfiihrer. Oper, Operette, Beallett, 
Schauspielmusik. Rev. 1o. Auflage. Jub. 
Ausgabe. 48 p, 272 1, 8°. Leipzig: Dorner, 
1936. 


Scureiper, K. F. & K. H. WACHENFELD 
Musikrecht. 163 p, gr. 8°. Berlin: Reichs- 
musikkammer. 


ScHUNEMANN, GEORG 
Staatliche Sammlung alter Musikinstrumente 
bei der Staatlichen Akademischen Hochschule 
fiir Musik. Die Pfleger-Orgel von 1639. 
3 1, 8°. Berlin: Staatliches Institut fiir 
Musikforschung, 1934. 


ScHUMANN, OrTo 
Meyers Opernbuch; Einfiihrung in die Wort- 
und Tonkunst unserer Spielplanopern. 2. 
vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. 617 p, 
8°. Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut, 1936. 


Sievers, HEINRICH 
Die lateinischen liturgischen Osterspiele der 
Stiftskirche St. Blasien zu Braunschweig. 
Eine musikwissenschaftliche Untersuchung. 
(Diss, Wiirzburg.) 70 p, 8°. Berlin: 
Triltsch & Huther, 1936. 


SPEMANNS MusiK-KaLENDER. Jahrgang 15, 
1937. 52 1, gr. 8°. Stuttgart: Spemann, 
1936. 


STEFAN, PauL 
Arturo Toscanini. Mit einem Geleitwort von 
Stefan Zweig. Mit 54 Abbildungen. 77 p, 
8°. Wien, Leipzig: H. Reichner, 1936. 
[New edition.] 
Bruno Walter. Mit Beitrage von Lotte 
Lehmann, Thomas Mann und Stefan Zweig. 
76 p, gr. 8°. Wien, Leipzig: H. Reichner, 
1936. 
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STEINHAUSER, KLaus 
Die Musik an den Hessen-Darmstadtischen 
Lateinschulen im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert 
und ihre Bezichungen zum kirchlichen und 
biirgerlichen Leben. (Diss., Giessen.) 113 p, 
8°. Diisseldorf: Nolte, 1936. 


TOPFER, JOHANN GoTTLoB & PauL SMETS 
Lehrbuch der Orgelbaukunst. 3. Auflage, 
III. Lieferung (xix, 225-344 p); IV. Lie- 
ferung (1-108 p), 8°. Mainz: Rheingold- 
Verlag, 1936. 


VoLBACH, FRITz 
Der Chormeister; ein praktisches Handbuch 
fiir Chordirigenten mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung des Mannerchors. Neue erweiterte 
Ausgabe. 102 p. Mainz: Schott, 1936. 


WacGENFUnHR, Kurt 
Welt-Rundfunk-Atlas. Berichte, Karten, 
Bilder von Landern, Sendern und Horern. 
96 p, 4°. Berlin: Weidmann, 1936. 
WALTER, BruNO 
Gustav Mahler. 105 p, gr. 8°. Wien, 
Leipzig: H. Reichner, 1936. 


WENDEL, HERMANN 
Die Marseillaise. Biographie einer Hymne. 
134 p, 8°. Ziirich: Europa-Verlag, 1936. 


WERKMEISTER, WILHELM 
Der Stilwandel in deutscher Dichtung und 
Musik des 18. Jahrhunderts. (Diss. 
Gottingen.) 143 p, gr. 8°. Berlin: Junker 
& Diinnhaupt, 1936. 


Witcke, GERHARD 
Tonalitat und Modulation im Streichquartett 
Mendelssohns und Schumanns. (Diss., 
Rostock.) 50 p, 8°. Lippstadt/Westf.: 
Buchdruckerei Thiele, 1932. 


WUNDERLICH, FRIEDRICH 
Der Geigenbogen. Seine Geschichte, Herstel- 
lung und Behandlung. Praktische Winke 
fiir alle Fachkreise. 31 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig: 
Schuberth & Co., 1936. 


ANNUAIRE DU CONSERVATOIRE ROYAL DE 
MusIQUE DE BRUXELLES. 57¢ année, 1933- 
1934. 141 p, 8°. Turnhout: Impr. Cam- 
pina, 1935. 

Batty, René 
Ange Pitou, conspirateur et chansonnier 

(1767-1846). 222 p, 12°. Paris: Editions 

“A l’Etoile”, 1936. 








BERTHIER, PAUL 
La protection légale du compositeur de 
musique. 8°. Paris: Rousseau et Cie., 1936. 


Bory, RoBERT 
Liszt et ses enfants, Blandine, Cosima et 
Daniel. D’apré: une correspondance en 
francais inédite avec la princesse Marie de 
Sayn-Wittgenstein. 265 p, 8°. Paris: R. A. 
Corréa, 1936. 


Brapi, LoRENZI DE 
La bréve et merveilleuse vie de la Malibran. 
Paris: Editions Tallandier. 


BREMAEKER, JEAN DE 
La musique. I-II. 2 vol, 12°. Bruxelles: 
G. Vriamont, 1935. 


CONSERVATOIRE NATIONAL DE MUSIQUE ET 
D'ART DRAMATIQUE. Année 1934-1935. Dis- 
tribution des prix pour le cours d'études de 
l'année. 80 p, 8°. Paris: Impr. Nationale, 
1936. 


CulISINIER, JEANNE 
Danses magiques de Kelantan. (Université 
de Paris, Travaux et mémoires de |’Institut 
d’Ethnologie, XXII.) 209 p, 8°. Paris: 
Institut d’Ethnologie, 1936. 


DERWENT, GEORGE Harcourt JOHNSTONE 
Rossini. Paris: Editions de la Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise. 

DEVISME, JACQUES 
Un favori des dieux, J.-B. Laborde (1734- 
1794). 186 p, 8°. Paris: E. Figuitre, 1936. 


Dupré, MARCEL 
Cours d’harmonie. tre & 2me année. 2 vol, 
4°. Paris: A. Leduc, 1936. 


ERLANGER, RODOLPHE D’ 
La musique arabe. Tome deuxiéme. Al- 
Farabi: Livre III du Kitabu’ L-Misiqi Al- 
Kabir; traduction francaise, et Avicenne: 
Kitabu’ 5-5ifa’ (Mathématiques, chap. XII); 
traduction francaise. 310 p, 8°. Paris: P. 
Geuthner, 1935. 


GArpony1, ZoLTAN 
Le style hongrois de Francois Liszt. 
(Musicologia Hungarica, III.) 125, 12 p, 
4°. Budapest: Az Orsz. Széchenyi Konyvtdr 
Kiaddsa, 1936. [Text in French and Hun- 


garian.] 
G£roLp, THEODORE 

Histoire de la musique, des origines 4 la 

fin du XIV® siécle. 463 p, 8°. Paris: H. 
Laurens, 1936. 
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GopeFrorp, RENE 
Les grands maitres de la musique. te 
fascicule. 40 p, 8°. Bruxelles: Editions 
I. N. R., 1936. 


Gyomai, IMRE & STEPHANE MANIER 
La vie tendre et poétique de Franz 
Schubert. 16°. Paris: Les Editions d 
France. 


LAMARTINIE, MAURICE 


Gobineau et Cosima Wagner. 
Moulins: Crépin-Leblond, 1936. 


12 p, 16° 


Liszt, FRANZ 
Correspondance de Liszt et de sa fille Mme 
Emile Ollivier. 328 p, 8°. Paris: B. Grasset 
1936. 


Mazon, ANDRE 
Documents, contes et chansons slaves d 
l’'Albanie du sud. vii, 462 p, 8°. Paris 
E. Droz, 1936. 


Musica viva. (Rhode-St.-Genése, Ars viva.) 
4°. Bruxelles: Impr. J. Vromans, 1936. 


Rapicuer, HENRI 
Rouget de Lisle, musicien da la Révolution 
32 p, 16°. Paris: Editions Sociales Inter 
nationales, 1936. 


RoKsETH, YVONNE 

Polyphonies du XIII® siécle. Le manuscrit 
H 196 de la Faculté de Médecine de Mont 
pellier. Tome I: Reproduction phototypique 
du manuscrit; Tome II-III: Transcription 
intégrale du manuscrit. 3 vol, 4°. Paris: 
Editions de I’Oiseau Lyre, Louise B. M. 
Dyer, 1936. 


Sacus, Curt 
La signification, la tache, et la technique 
muséographique des collections d’instruments 
de musique. (Extr. de “Mouseion”, vol. 27- 
28, 1934.) 36 p, 8°. Paris: Office Inter- 
national des Musées, 1934. 


STEFANEsSCU, J. D. 
Lillustration des liturgies dans I’art de 
Byzance et de l’Orient. 193 p, 8°. Bruxelles: 
Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientale, 
1936. 

Suarés, ANpRE 
Debussy. 192 p, 8°. Paris: Editions Emile- 
Paul Fréres, 1936. 

TiERsOT, JULIEN 

Lettres de musiciens écrites en francais du 

Xve au XX@ sitcle. I: De 1480 a 1830. 








II: De 1831 4 1885. 2 vol. 8°. Paris: Alcan, 
1936. 

Vavens!, HENRY 
Le musicalisme. Avant-propos de André 
Devaux. 72 p, 16°. Paris: Impr. Presses 
Modernes, 1936. 


VaLEry, Paut 
Piéces sur l'art. Edition revue et augmentée. 
309 p, 12°. Paris: Gallimard, 1936. [In- 
cludes music.] 


Wacner, RICHARD 
Beethoven. Paris: Editions de la Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise. 


ALBINI, EUGENIO 
Gli strumenti musicali nell’ affresco di G. 
Reni a S. Silvia. Roma: Rivista, 1934. 


Fara, GIuLio 
Etnofonia pugliese. Bari: Ed. Tip. Cressati. 


GrraLp1, RoMOoLo 
La liuteria italiana come arte popolare. 
Roma: Ed. dell’ O. N. D. 


LuNELLI, RENATO 
Un manoscritto di musica per liuto della 
Comunale di Trento. Trento: A. Scotoni. 


Manisco, Franco 
I canti della patria. Milano: Presso |’Autore. 


Mascacni, Em1 
S'inginocchi la pid piccina. Con un poeta ¢ 
un musicista in terra di Francia. 259 p, 8°. 
Milano: S. A. Fratelli Treves, 1936. 


Mazzin1, GIUSEPPE 
Filosofia della musica, a cura di G. B. Penne. 
Roma: Tip. Bodoniana. 


NEL I CENTENARIO DELLA MORTE DI VINCENZO 
BELLINI. 33 p, 4°. Campobasso: Istituto 
Fascista di Cultura, 1935. 


Parici, Luict 
Bernardo Luini. Milano: F. Perella e C. 


Pizzett1, ILDEBRANDO [ed altri] 


Vincenzo Bellini. 260 p, 8°. Milano: 
Treves, 1936. 

RENns!s, RAFFAELLO DE 
Cento anni della Casa Anelli. Cremona: 


Soc. Ed. Cremona Nuova, 1936. 


RoLanpD!I, ULDERICO 
Per una bio-bibliografia di D. Scarlatti. 
Roma: Tip. “La Speranza.” 
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Vicende di musiche e¢ libretti pergolesiani. 
Roma: Ist. Graf. Tiberino, 1936. 


ScaLERO, LILIANA 
Cosima Wagner. Modena: Guanda Editore, 


SCARSELLI, ALBERTO 
Luigi Badia. Teramo: Liceo Musicale. 


Trpacp1 Curesa, MARY 
Schubert. La vita e l’opera. 2a edizione 
accresciuta. viii, 315 p, 8°. Milano: Treves, 


1936. 


Boscn, CARLOs 
Espiritu pretérito en horas actuales. Wanda 
Landowska y Saint Leu-La Foret. 64 p, 8°. 
Madrid: Imp. y Edit. Espasa Calpe, 1936. 


CaLvo, AGUSTIN 
Amenidades artisticas. Recuerdos y anécdotas 
de los mds grandes cantantes del mundo de 
otros dias. 78 p, 8°. Madrid: Imp. Murillo, 
1935. 

CasTANEDA, DANIEL & VicENTE T. MENDOZA 
Instrumental precortesiano. Tomo 1: Instru- 
mentos de percusién. Mexico: Impr. del 
Museo Nacional, 1936. 


Hurtapo, LEopoLpo 
La musica contemporanea y sus problemas. 
(Universidad Nacional del Litoral, Instituto 
Social, publicacion no. 31.) 34 p, 8°. Santa 
Fe (Argentina): Impr. de la Universidad, 
1936. 


Monp1no, Luis PEDRO 
La ronda del sonido; restimen de historia de 
la musica seccilloclaropractico. Responde al 
programa de misica de los Institutos Nor- 
males. 90 p, 16°. Montevideo: Edit. 
Libertad, 1935. 


Rreotits PEREZ, VICENTE 
Misicos castellonenses. Monografia docu- 
mentada, lanzada por la Diputacién de 
Castell6n. 174 p, 8°. Castellén: Edit. 
Sociedad Castellonense de Cultura, 1935. 


TURNER, WALTER JAMES 
La miisica y la vida. Trad. del francés por 
José Marfa Morrds. 202 p, 8°. Barcelona: 
Sociedad General de Publicaciones, 1936. 


Ropricues VALLE, FLAusINO 
Elementos de folk-lore musical brasileiro 





165 p, 12°. Sao Paulo: Companhia Editora 
Nacional, 1936. 


SaMPAyYO RIBEIRO, MARIO DE 
A obra musical do Padre Anténio Pereira de 
Figueiredo. Lisboa: Impr. Beleza, 1932. 


SEL, RoBERTO 
Carlos Gomes, “brasileiro ¢ patriota”, 1836- 
1896. 55 p, 8°. Rio de Janeiro: Impr. 
Moderna, 1935. 


BoTTENHEIM, S. 
Franz Liszt. 116 p, 8°. Amsterdam: Bigot 
& Van Rossum. 


Gitson, Paut 
De Belgische toondichters. Vertaald door 
Dr. M. Moereboom. 47 p, 8°. Brussel: 
Uitgaven van het N. I. R., 1936. 


Paap, WouTER 
Anton Bruckner. Zijn land, zijn leven en 
zijn kunst. Bilthoven: Uitgeverij de 
Gemeenschap. 


TIJDSCHRIFT DER VEREENIGING VOOR NEDER- 
LANDSCHE MUZIEKGESCHIEDENIS. Deel XV, 
le stuk. 64 p, 8°. Amsterdam: G. Alsbach 
& Co., 1936. 


VERDONCK, M. 
Symbolische uitbeelding van Vlaamsche 
liederen. Eenvoudig bewerking der liederen 
voor klavier alleen door Jan Platel. iii, 100 
p, 8°. Antwerpen: Standaard-Boekhandel, 
1935. 


HAMBURGER, Pov 
Musikens Historie. 1. Del. Til 1750. 188 p, 
8°. Kgbenhavn: Aschehoug, 1936. 


ENGLUND, KarL 
Bach-studiet, III. Symboliken hos Bach. 
134 p, 8°. Stockholm: Klioférlaget, 1932. 


Norsorc, Cari 
1936 Ars psalmboksférslag. En Granskning. 
151 p, 8°. Uddevalla: Kyrkliga Férbundet. 


Oustn, HELGE d 
Svenska kyrkomusici. Biografisk uppslagsbok 
utg. under redaktionell medverkan av Otto 
Olsson. 506 p, 8°. Stockholm: Seelig. 
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ScHWEITZER, ALBERT 
Ur mitt liv och tinkande. Bemynd. dvers. 
fr. tyskan av Greta Lagerfelt. Med forord 
av Anton Fridrichsen. 243 p, 8°. Uppsala: 
Lindblad, 1936. 


WEsTER, BERTIL 
Gotisk resning i Svenska orglar; en under- 
sdkning med huvudsaklig begransning till 
det Svenska materialet under medeltiden. 
(Diss., Stockholm.) ix, 323 p, 8°. Stock- 
holm: Generalstabens Litografiska Anstalts 
Forlag, 1936. 


Czupowsk1, TADEUSZ 
Organizacja i ksztatcenie zespolt6w Spiewa- 
czych. 104 p. Warszawa: Wyd. Instytut 
Oéwiaty, 1936. 


KaMIENski, LucyaN 
Piegni ludu pomorskiego. 
Instytutu Battyckiego, 1936. 


Toruf: Wyd. 


PoLsKI ROCZNIK MUZYKOLOGICZNY. Tom II 
(1936). Naczelny redaktor: Dr. Adolf 
Chybifiski. Warszawa: Towarzystwo Wydaw- 
nicze Muzyki Polskie}. 

Reiss, J6zEF 
§lazak Jézef Elsner, nauczyciel Chopina. 
Katowice: Wyd. Instytutu Slaskiego, 1936. 

* * 


Braupo, E. M. 
Szhatyi ocherk istorii muzyki. 2. ispravl. 
i dopoln. izdanie. Moskva: Muzgiz, 1935. 








Druskin, M. S. 
Revoliutsionnye pesni 1905 goda. Leningrad: 
Izd. “Triton”, 1936. 


KarinTSEV, NiKOLAi 
Betkhoven (kartiny iz zhizni). 2. izd. 
Moskva: Muzgiz, 1935. 
Gossek (kartiny iz zhizni). 2 izd. Moskva: 
Muzgiz, 1935. 
Motsart (kartiny iz zhizni). 2. izd. Moskva: 
Muzgiz, 1935. 
Paganini (kartiny iz zhizni). 2. izd. Moskva: 
Muzgiz, 1935. 
Verdi (kartiny iz zhizni). Moskva: Muzgiz, 
1935. 

MIKHAILovA-SHTERN, S. 
Shopen (kartiny iz zhizni). 
Muzgiz, 1935. 


Moskva: 


Mus.eza, Ion 
Obiceiul junilor brasoveni; studiu de folklor. 
(Extras din Lucririle Institutului de 
Geografie al Universitatii din Cluj, vol. 5, 
1929-1930.) Cluj: Institutul de Geografie, 
1931. 


Kunicic, VINCENTIUS 
Quae ratio inter scriptores de musica 
medii aevi et philosophiam scholasticam 
existat. Pars prior. 95 p. Zagreb: Bra¢a 
Kralj, 1935. 
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PREPARED BY PHILIP MILLER 


ANERIO, FELICE 
Factum est silentium. Choir of the Julian 
Chapel, Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Reverse: 
Alma redemptoris mater (Refice). A. Dado, 
bar. Edition de Musique sacrée 39. 


Bacu, J. C. 
Rondeau de concert. Marguerite Roesgen- 
Champion, harpsichord; orch. con. M. F. 
Gaillard. Reverse: Concerto no. 1, side 3 


(Mozart). Pathé PGT 25. 


Bacn, J. S. 
Brandenburg concerto no. 2, F major. Ecole 
Normale Chamber Orch. con. Alfred Cortot. 
Victor 11930-1. 


Chorale prelude: Wachet auf. Wilhelm 
Kempff, pf. Reverse: Concerto, piano, no. § 
(Beethoven). W. Kempff, pf.; Berlin Phil. 
Orch. con. Peter Raabe. Decca-Polydor CA 
8248-52. 


Chromatic fantasy and fugue in D minor; 
Six little preludes; Partita in B flat major. 
Wanda Landowska, harpsichord. Victor set 
M-323. 


Organ music: Fantasia and fugue in G minor; 
Prelude and fugue in C major; Prelude and 
fugue in F minor; Prelude and fugue in G 
major; Toccata and fugue in D minor; The 
little fugue in G minor. Albert Schweitzer, o. 
Columbia set 270. 


Prelude and fugue in D major. Wilhelm 
Kempff, pf. Reverse: Sonata, Op. 69, side 5. 
(Beethoven) Paul Griimmer, vic; Wilhelm 
Kempff, pf. Polydor 67099. 

Suite (French) in E minor. Wanda Land- 
owska, harpsichord. French Gramophone 
DB 500s. 


Barto, BELA. 
Dal cségé-tanc azdl a duda zongoran eléadja; 
1. Rondo zongordm eléadja. Bela Barték, 
pf. Patria MR 64. 


Quartet no. 2, Op. 17. Budapest String 
Quartet. Victor set M-320. 


Régi Magyar tancok. Reverse: Sursum corda 
(Liszt). Bela Barték, pf. Patria MR E 63. 
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BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN 
Concerto, piavo, no. 5. Wilhelm Kempff, pf; 
Berlin Phil. Orch. con. Peter Raabe. Reverse: 
Chorale prelude: Wachet auf. W. Kempft. 
Decca-Polydor CA 8248-8252. 


Concerto, violin, D major, Op. 61. Fritz 
Kreisler, vin; London Phil. Orch. con. John 
Barbirolli. Victor set M-325. 


Romance no. 1, in G major. Albert Spalding, 
vin; André Benoist, pf. Victor 1788. 


Romance no. 1,in G major. Efrem Zimbalist, 
vin; Japan Broadcasting Sym. Orch. con. 
Nicolai Shiferblatt. Columbia 68596-D. 


Serenade in D major, Op. 25. Marcel 
Darrieux, vin; Marcel Moyse, f; Pierre 
Pasquier, vla. Decca 25592-3. 


Sonata, piano, Op. 26, A flat major; Sonata, 
piano, Op. 53, C major. Artur Schnabel, 
pf. English Gramophone. Beethoven Sonata 
Society, Vol. IX. 


Sonata, piano, Op. 90, E minor. Egon 
Petri, pf. English Columbia LX 544-5. 


Sonata, piano, Op. 106, B flat major 
(Hammerklavier). Wilhelm Kempff, pf. 
Polydor 67077-67081. 


Sonata, piano, Op. 106, B flat major 
(Hammerklavier). Artur Schnabel, pf. 
English Gramophone. Beethoven Sonata 
Society, Vol. X. 


Sonatas, violin and piano: Op. 23, no. 4; 
Op. 24, no. 5; Op. 30, no. 8. Fritz Kreisler, 
vin; Franz Rupp, pf. English Gramophone. 
Beethoven Violin Sonata Society, Vol. II. 


Sonata, violoncello and piano, Op. 69, D 
major. Paul Grimmer, vic; Wilhelm 
Kempff, pf. Reverse: Prelude and fugue in 
D major (Bach). Wilhelm Kempff. Polydor 
67097-9. 

Symphony, No. 3, Op. 55, E flat major 
(Eroica). Vienna Phil. Orch. con. Felix 
Weingartner. English Columbia LX 532-7. 


Symphony, no. 7, Op. 92, A _ major. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orch., New York, 
con. Arturo Toscanini. Victor set M-317. 
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Trio, Op. 70, no. 1, D major. Yehudi 
Menuhin, vin; Hepzibah Menuhin, pf; 
Maurice Eisenberg, vic. English Gramo- 
phone DB 2879-2881. 


Beruioz, HEcTor. 
La Damnation de Faust: Romance de 
Marguerite (D’amour l’ardente flamme). 
Yvonne Gall, s; orch. con. Henri Biisser. 
Columbia 9117-M. 


Symphonie fantastique, Op. 14. Paris Sym. 
Orch. con. Selmar Meyrowitz. Columbia 
set 267. 


Botro, ARRIGO 
Mefistofele. Opera in 4 acts. De Angelis; 
Melandri; Arangi-Lombardi; Nessi; Monti- 
cone; ch. & orch. of La Scala, Milan. con. 
Cav. Lorenzo Molajoli. Columbia Operatic 
set 17. 


BRAHMS, JOHANNES. 

Concerto, violin, Op. 77, D major. Fritz 
Kreisler, vin; London Phil. Orch. con. 
John Barbirolli. English Gramophone DB 
2915-9. 

Hungarian dances, nos. 5 & 6. Boston 
“Pops” Orch. con. Arthur Fiedler. Victor 
4321. 


Intermezzo, Op. 119, no. 3; Moment musical 
in F minor, op. 94, no. 3 (Schubert). 
Reverse: Waltz, Op. 64, no. 1, D flat major; 
Prelude, Op. 28, no. 23, F major (Chopin). 
Walter Gieseking, pf. English Columbia 
LB 31. 


O schéne Nacht, Op. 92, no. 1; Der Gang 
zum Liebchen, Op. 31, no. 3. Helmut Koch- 
Quartett (mixed voices) pf. German Gramo- 
phone EG 3576. 


Sonata, violoncello and piano, Op. 38, E 
minor. Gregor Piatigorsky, vic; Arthur 
Rubinstein, pf. French Gramophone DB 
2952-4. 

Symphony no. 2, D major, op. 73. London 
Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Columbia set 265. 


Symphony no. 3, F major, Op. 90. Vienna 
Phil. Orch. con. Bruno Walter. English 
Gramophone DB 2933-6. 


Trio, Op. 87, C major. Myra Hess, pf; Jelly 
d’Aranyi, vin; Gaspar Cassado, vlc. Colum- 
bia set 266. 











Trio, Op. 101, C minor. The Budapest 
Trio, vin; vic; pf. Decca 25627-9. 


Vier ernste Gesénge, op. 121; Verrat, op. 
105, no. 5; An die Nachtigall, op. 46, no. 
6; Sonntag, op. 47, no. 3; O wiisst’ ich doch 
den Weg zuriick, op. 63, no. 8; Vergebliches 
Standchen, op. 84, no. 4; Erinnerung, op. 63, 
no. 2; Ein Sonnett, op. 14, no. 4; Von ewiger 
Liebe, op. 43, no. 1; Standchen, op. 106, 
no. 1; Die Mainacht, op. 43, no. 3. Alexander 
Kipnis, bass; pf. English Gramophone. 
Brahms Song Society, Vol. I. 


Waltzes, Op. 39; Intermezzi from Op. 116, 
117, 119. Wilhelm Bachaus, pf. Victor set 
M-321. 


BRUCKNER, ANTON 
Ave Maria. Reverse: Innsbruck, ich muss 
dich lassen (Isaac). Dresdner Kreuzchor; 
con. Rudolf Mauersberger. German Gramo- 
phone EG 3568. 


Symphony no. 4, E flat (Romantic). Saxon 
State Orch. con. Karl Bohm. Austrian 
Gramophone DB 4450-7. 


BuxTEHUDE, DIETRICH 
Prelude, fugue and chaconne. Julio Perceval, 
organ. Decca 20177. 


CarIssIM1, GIACOMO 
O felix anima. Choir of the Julian Chapel, 
Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Reverse: Ave verum. 
(Moriconi) A. Dadd, bar. Edition de 
Musique Sacrée 43. 


CHARPENTIER, GUSTAVE 
Louise: Depuis le jour. Reverse: Thais: Dis- 
moi que je suis belle (Massenet). Helen 
Jepson, s; orch. Victor 14153. 


CHERUBINI, LuIcI 
Ad te levavi. Choir of the Julian Chapel, 
Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Reverse: O Jesu mi 
dolcissime. (Calzanera) A. Dadd, bar. Edi- 
tion de Musique Sacrée 42. 


CHOPIN, FREDERIC 
Polonaise, op. 53, A flat major. Josef 
Lhévinne, pf. Victor 1765. 


Waltz, op. 64, no. 1, D flat major; Prelude, 
op. 28, no. 23, F major. Reverse: Moment 
musical, op. 94, no. 3, F minor (Schubert); 
Intermezzo, op. 119, no. 3 (Brahms). 
Walter Gieseking, pf. English Columbia 
LB 31. 
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Desussy, CLAUDE 


Songs: Fétes galantes (Ser. 1 and 2); Trois 


P. chansons de Bilitis; Le promenoir de deux 
0. amants; Ballade des femmes de Paris; De 
-h gréve. Maggie Teyte, s; Alfred Cortot, pf. 
es Victor set M-322. 

3, 


DEsPRES, JOSQUIN 


4 Ave Maria, Choir of the Julian Chapel, 
, Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Edition de Musique 
“ Sacrée 48. 
Duport, PrERRE LANDRIN 
; Two minuets: (1) Danced before George 
. Washington; (2) Danced before Martha 
Washington. Reverse: Minuet; Gavotte 
(Reinagle). Yella Pessl, harpsichord. Colum- 
bia 17072-D. 
J E1cHem, HENRY 
; Bali (Symphonic variations). Reverse: 
. Etenraku (arr. Kunoye). Philadelphia Orch. 


con. Leopold Stokowski. Victor 14141-2. 


Extcar, Sir Epwarp 
Enigma variations. Reverse: Solomon: 
Overture (Handel). Queen’s Hall Orch. 
con. Sir Henry J. Wood. English Decca 
K 837-840. 


ENnEsco, GEORGES 
Sonata no. 3, A minor, op. 25. Yehudi 
Menuhin, vin; Hepzibah Menuhin, pf. 
Victor set M-318. 


Fata, MANUEL DE 
Chansons espagnoles: Nana; Seguidille 
Murcienne; Jota. Ninon Vallin, s; Godefroi 
Andolfi, pf. Pathé PG 71. 


Faurt, GABRIEL 
Clair de lune; En priére. Charles Panzéra, 
bar; Mme. Panzéra-Baillot, pf. French 
Gramophone DA 4887. 


Nocturne, no. 6, op. 63. Marguerite Long, 
pf. French Columbia LFX 437. 


Gtucx, C. W. 
Iphigénie en Tauride: Unis dés ma plus 
tendre enfance. Reverse: Les Abencérages: 
Suspendez a ces murs (Cherubini). Georges 
Thill, t; orch. con. Eugene Bigot. Columbia 
9116-M. 


Orpheus (opera in 3 acts). Alice Raveau, c; 
Germaine Feraldy, s; Jany Delile, s; Alexis 
Vlassoff Russian Choir; Orch. Symphonique 
de Paris. con. Henri Tomasi. Columbia 
Operatic Set 15. 











Grisc, Epvarp 
Ich liebe dich; Ein Traum. Kirsten Flagstad, 
s; Edwin MacArthur, pf. English Gramo- 
phone DA 1505. 


Hanpe, G. F. 
Chaconne in G major (Twenty-one varia- 
tions). Yella Pessl, harpsichord. Columbia 
68599-D. 


Concerto, harp, B flat major, op. 4, no. 6. 
Reverse: Rondo (Nadermann). Lily Laskine, 
harp; orch. con. Manuel Rosenthal. Decca 
20174-5. 

The Messiah (complete). Dora Labbette, s; 
Muriel Brunskill, c; Nellie Walker, c; 
Hubert Eisdeli, t; Harold Williams, bass; 
B. B. C. Chorus; London Sym. Orch. con. 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Columbia set 271. 


Ptolemy: Silent worship (arr. Somervell). 
Dennis Noble, bar; orch. Reverse: Acis and 
Galatea: O ruddier than the cherry. Malcolm 
McEachern, bass; orch. Columbia 4144-M. 


Siroe: Ch’io mai vi possa lasciar d’amare. 
Reverse: Te Deum. Marian Anderson, c; 
Kosti Vehanen, pf. Victor 1767. 


Solomon: Overture. Reverse: Enigma varia- 
tions, side 7 (Elgar). Queen’s Hall Orch. 
con. Sir Henry J. Wood. English Decca 
K 840. 


Suite no. 5, E major: The harmonious black- 
smith. Reverse: Sonata, K. 331, A major: 
Turkish march (Mozart). Walter Gieseking, 
pf. Columbia 68595-D. 


Hayon, JosEPH 
Quartet, op. 33, no. 3, C major (The bird). 
Roth String Quartet. Columbia set 257. 


Quartet, op. 64, no. 5, D major (The lark). 
Philharmonic String Quartet. Decca 20181-2. 


Symphony no. 95, C minor. London Phil. 
Orch. con. Sir Hamilton Harty. English 
Decca K 798-9. 


Symphony no. 99, E flat major. London 
Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Columbia set 264. 


HERBERT, VICTOR 
Natoma: Dagger dance. Reverse: Sleeping 
beauty ballet: Waltz (Tchaikovsky). Boston 
“Pops” Orch. con. Arthur Fiedler. Victor 
11932. 
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Hotst, Gustav 
St. Paul’s Suite. Boyd Neel String Orch. 
con. Boyd Neel. Decca 20171-2. 


This have I done for my true love; Wassail 
song. B. B. C. Chorus, con. Leslie Wood- 
gate. English Decca K 841. 


HuMPERDINCK, ENGELBERT 
Haensel und Gretel: Gingerbread waltz; 
Witch's ride. Grand Sym. Orch. con. Dr. 
Weissmann. English Parlophone R 2260. 


Isaac, HEINRICH 
Innsbruck, ich muss dich lassen. Reverse: 
Ave Maria (Bruckner). Dresdner Kreuzchor. 
con. Rudolf Mauersberger. German Gramo- 
phone EG 3568. 


Kunoye, Hipemaro (arr.) 
Etenraku (cighth-century Japanese cere- 
monial prelude). Reverse: Bali, side 3 
(Eicheim). Philadelphia Orch. con. Leopold 
Stokowski. Victor 14142. 


Lasso, ORLANDO DI 
Justorum anime. Choir of the Julian Chapel, 
Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Reverse: Dirigatur 
Domine oratio mea. (Somma) A. Dadd, bar. 
Edition de Musique Sacrée 58. 


Tristis est . . . Choir of the Julian Chapel, 
Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Reverse: Pater 
noster (Somma). A. Dado, bar. Edition de 
Musique Sacrée 9. 


Velociter exaudi me. Choir of the Julian 
Chapel, Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Reverse: 
Exaltabo te (Palestrina). Edition de Musique 
Sacrée 54. 


Liszt, FRANZ 
Etude de concert, no. 2, F minor (La 
leggierezza). Reverse: Toccata (Ravel). 
Alexander Borowsky, pf. Polydor 27342. 


Faust Waltz (after Gounod). Egon Petri, pf. 
English Columbia LX 520. 


Liebestraum, no. 3. Arthur Rubinstein, pf. 
Reverse: Valse caprice (Rubinstein). Eng- 
lish Gramophone DB 2702. 


Mazeppa. Petri, pf. Columbia 


68644-D. 


Egon 


Mephisto waltz no. 1. Reverse: Rosamunde: 
Ballet music no. 2. (Schubert). Boston Sym. 
Orch. con. Serge Koussevitzky. English 
Gramophone DB 2984-5. 








Sursum corda. Reverse: Régi Magyar tan- 
cok (Barték). Bela Barték, pf. Patria MR 
E 63. 


Tasso (Symphonic poem no. 2). Budapest 
Orch. con. Janos Ferentsik. Patria MR E 
60-1. 


Marenzio, Luca 
Estote fortes in bello. Reverse: Animam 
meam (Victoria). Choir of the Julian 
Chapel, Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Edition de 
Musique Sacrée 40. 


Innocentes. Choir of the Julian Chapel, 
Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Reverse: Pater nos- 
ter (Caretto). A. Dadd, bar. Edition de 
Musique Sacrée 24. 


MASSENET, JULES 
Thais: Dis-moi que je suis belle. Reverse: 
Louise: Depuis le jour. (Charpentier). 
Helen Jepson, s; orch. Victor 14153. 


MILHaup, Darius 
Concerto for piano and orchestra. Mar- 
guerite Long, pf; orch. con. Darius Mil- 
haud. Reverse: Saudades do Brazil: Pay- 
sandu; L’automne: Alfama. Marguerite 
Long, pf. Columbia set X 67. 


L’Orestie d’Eschyle: Incidental music. Les 
choéphores—Vociferation funébre; Libation; 
Exhortation et conclusion; Les Euménides— 
Processional. Coecilia Chorus, Antwerp; 
Concert Orch; Mme. Croiza, m-s; Mlles. 
Van Hertbruggen and Van Steenbergen, s; 
con. L. de Vocht. Columbia set X 64. 


Salade: Ballet chanté. Mile. Mahé; M. Rou- 
quetty; orch. con. Milhaud. Reverse: Sa- 
lade: Tango. Mahé; Rouquetty; Mm. Chas- 
tenel and Froumenty; orch. con. Milhaud. 
French Gramophone DA 4889. 


Montvuszko, STANISLAUS 
Halka: I ty nu wierzysz; Szumia jodly nacor 
szczycie. Wladyslaw Ladis, t; Berlin State 
Opera Orch. English Parlophone R 2251. 


MonTEVERDI, CLAUDIO 
Lettera amorosa. Yvon \e Marc’ Hadour, t; 
Ruggiero Gerlin, harpsichord. Boite A 
Musique 6. 


Mozart, W. A. 
Concerto, Bassoon, K. 191. Fernand Oubra- 
dous, bassoon; orch. con. Eugéne Bigot. 

French Gramophone L 1026-7. 
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Concerto, harpsichord, no. 1. Marguerite 
Roesgen-Champion, harpsichord; orch. con. 
M. F. Gaillard. Reverse: Rondeau de con- 
cert (J. C. Bach). Pathé PGT 24-5. 


Concerto, piano, K. 482, E flat major. Ed- 
win Fischer, pf; Chamber Orch. con. John 
Barbirolli. Victor set M-316. 


Concerto, piano, K. 537, D major (Corona- 
tion). Magda Tagliafero, pf; Pasdeloup 
Orch. con. Reynaldo Hahn. Decca 25634-7. 


Cosi fan tutte: Der Odem der Liebe. Re- 
verse: Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail: O 
wie dngstlich. Walther Ludwig, t; Berlin 
State Opera Orch. con. Bruno Seidler- 
Winkler. German Gramophone EH 957. 


Divertimento, K. 563, E flat major. Pasquier 
Trio. English Columbia DX 742-3. 


Le Nozze di Figaro (complete). Glynde- 
bourne Festival Opera Co; Orch. con. Fritz 
Busch. Victor sets M-313, M-314, M-315. 


Sonata, piano, K. 331, A major: Alla Turca. 
Reverse: Suite no. 5, E major: Harmonious 
blacksmith (Handel). Walter Gieseking, 
pf. Columbia 68595-D. 


Sonatas, violin and piano: K. 296, C major; 
K. 397, G major; K. 481, E flat major. 
Simon Goldberg, vin; Lili Krauss, pf. Eng- 
lish Parlophone. Mozart Chamber Music 
Society, Vol. I. 


PALESTRINA, GIOVANNI PIERLUIGI DA 


Adoramus te. Reverse: Ave Maria (Victoria). 
Choir of the Julian Chapel, Rome. con. Mo. 
Boezi. Edition de Musique Sacrée 16. 


Alleluia! tulerunt Dominum meum; Lau- 
date Dominum. Choir of the Julian Chapel, 
Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Edition de Musique 
Sacrée 31. 


Bonum est. Choir of the Julian Chapel, 
Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Reverse: Ecce panis 
(Tavoni). A. Dadd, bar. Edition de Musi- 
que Sacrée 13. 


Exaltabo te. Reverse: Velociter exaudi me 
(Lasso). Choir of the Julian Chapel, Rome. 
con. Mo. Boezi. Edition de Musique Sacrée 
54- 

Exultate Deo; Tota pulchra es amica mea. 


Choir of the Julian Chapel, Rome. con. Mo. 
Boezi. Edition de Musique Sacrée 41. 





Improperium. Reverse: O vos omnes (Vic- 
toria). Choir of the Julian Chapel, Rome. 
con. Mo. Boezi. Edition de Musique Sacrée 
8. 


Introduxit me. Reverse: O Domine Jesu 
(Victoria). Choir of the Julian Chapel, 
Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Edition de Musique 
Sacrée 38. 


Laudate pueri Dominum. Reverse: Cali- 
gaverunt (Victoria). Choir of the Julian 
Chapel, Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Edition de 
Musique Sacrée 2. 


Missa Papae Marcelli: Kyrie; Gloria; Credo; 
Sanctus; Benedictus; Agnus Dei. Choir of the 
Julian Chapel, Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Edi- 
tion de Musique Sacrée 26-30. 


O quantus luctus, Choir of the Julian Chapel, 
Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Reverse: Ecce sic 
benedicetur (Refice). A. Dadd, bar. Edition 
de Musique Sacrée 3. 


Super flumina Babylonis. Reverse: Tene- 
bra facte sunt (Victoria). Choir of the 
Julian Chapel, Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. 
Edition de Musique Sacrée 1. 


Tribulationes (1); Peccavimus (2). Choir of 
the Julian Chapel, Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. 
Edition de Musique Sacrée 11. 


Vox dilecti mei. Choir of the Julian Chapel, 
Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Reverse: Ave spes 
nostra (Somma). A. Dada, bar. Edition de 
Musique Sacrée 44. 


Prern£, GABRIEL 
Variations libres et finale. Quintette Instru- 
mentale de Paris. Columbia 68689-D. 


PrrraLuca, Gustavo 
Romeria de los cornudos. Orquesta sinfénica 
de Graméfono. con. Gustavo Pittaluga. 
Gramophone DB 4204-6. 


PouLEenc, FRANCIS 
Aubade: Concerto choréographique (piano 
and eighteen instruments). Francis Poulenc, 
pf; members of Walter Straram Orch. con. 
Walter Straram. Columbia 17056-D, 17068- 
D. 


Puccini, Giacomo 
La Boheme: Act 4, complete. Lisa Perli; 
Stella Andreva; Heddle Nash; John 
Brownlee; Robert Alva; Robert Eaton; 
London Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas 
Beecham. English Columbia set 39. 
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REINAGLE, ALEXANDER 
Minuet; Gavotte. Reverse: Two minuets 
(Duport). Yella Pessl, harpsichord. Colum- 
bia 17072-D. 


RAVEL, MAURICE 
Toccata. Reverse: Etude de concert, no. 2, 
F minor (La leggierezza) (Liszt). Alexan- 
der Borowsky, pf. Polydor 27342. 


REsPIGHI, OTTORINO 
La Boutique fantasque (on music of Ros- 
sini). Decca Sym. Orch. con. Julian Clifford. 
Decca 25535. 


Rossin1, GIOACCHINO 
La Boutique fantasque. See Respighi. 


La Cenerentola: Overture. Milan Sym. Orch. 
con. Cav. Lorenzo Molajoli. Columbia 
68739-D. 


L'Italiana in Algeri: Overture. Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orch., New York. con. Arturo 
Toscanini. English Gramophone DB 2943. 


RuBINSTEIN, ANTON 
Valse caprice. Reverse: Liebestraum, no. 3 
(Liszt). Arthur Rubinstein, pf. English 
Gramophone DB 2702. 


SaINT-SAENS, CAMILLE 
Introduction and rondo capriccioso. Jascha 
Heifetz, vin; London Phil. Orch. con. John 
Barbirolli. Victor 14115. 


Samson et Dalila: Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 
voix; Amour, viens aider ma_ faiblesse. 
Gladys Swarthout, m-s; orch. con. Alexan- 
der Smallens. Victor 14143. 


Samson et Dalila: Chanson de la meule. 
Georges Thill, t; orch. con. Philippe Gau- 
bert. French Columbia LFX 430. 


ScaRLATTI, DoMENICO 
Sonata, Longo 487, G major (Presto); 
Sonata, Longo 33, B minor (Andante 
mosso). Vladimir Horowitz, pf. Gramo- 
phone DB 2847. 


ScnHEIpT, SAMUEL 
Vom Himmel hoch; Puer natus; O Jesulein 
stiss. Reverse: Aria pastorella; The Shep- 
herd’s call (Rathgeber). Yella Pessl, harp- 
sichord. Columbia 17071-D. 


ScHMITT, FLORENT 

Quintet, piano and strings, Op. 51: Slow 
movement (Lento). Florent Schmitt, pf; 
Calvet String Quartet. Columbia set X 65. 








SCHUBERT, FRANZ 
An die Nachtigall; Liebhaber in allen Gestal- 
ten. Reverse: Lorelei; Standchen (Schu- 
mann). Elisabeth Schumann, s; George 
Reeves, pf. Victor 1764. 


Auf dem Wasser zu singen; Der Jiingling 
an der Quelle; Geheimes. Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, s; Elizabeth Coleman, pf. English 
Gramophone DA 1521. 


Moment musical in F minor, Op. 94, no. 3; 
Intermezzo, Op. 119, no. 3 (Brahms). Re- 
verse: Waltz, Op. 64, no. 1, D flat major; 
Prelude, Op. 28, no. 23, F major (Chopin). 
Walter Gieseking, pf. English Columbia LB 
$3. 

Quartet no. 14, D minor (Death and the 
maiden). Roth String Quartet. Columbia 
set 269. 


Rosamunde: Ballet music no. 2. Reverse: 
Mephisto waltz, side 3 (Liszt). Boston Sym. 
Orch. con. Serge Koussevitzky. English 
Gramophone DB 2985. 


Symphony no. 8, B minor (Unfinished). Re- 
verse: Rosamunde: Ballet music. Boston 
Sym. Orch. con. Serge Koussevitzky. Victor 
set M-319. 

Wanderer fantasy in C major, Op. 15; Im- 
promptu, op. 90, no. 4, A major. Sigfrid 
Grundeis, pf. English Parlophone E 11307-9. 


ScHUMANN, ROBERT 
Lorelei; Staindchen. Reverse: An die Nachti- 
gall; Liebhaber in allen Gestalten. (Schu- 
bert). Elisabeth Schumann, s; George 
Reeves, pf. Victor 1764. 


S1BELIUs, JEAN 

Come away, death. Reverse: Finnish folk- 
songs: Laksin mind kesayonaé kaymadan. (arr. 
Palmgren); Tuku tuku lampitani (Berge- 
rette) (arr. Vehanen). Marian Anderson, c; 
Kosti Vehanen, pf. French Gramophone DA 
1523. 

Historic Scenes, op. 25: Festivo (Tempo di 
Bolero). London Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Columbia 68590-D. 


Saf, saf, susa; Flickan kom ifran sin alsk- 
lings mote. Marian Anderson, c; Kosti Ve- 
hanen, pf. Victor 1766. 
Sroxowsk1, Leopotp (arr.) 
Two ancient liturgical melodies. Philadel- 
phia Orch. con. Leopold Stokowski. Vic- 
tor 1789. 
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Srrauss, RICHARD 
Cacilie; Friihlingsfeier. Viorica Ursuleac, s; 
State Opera Orch. con. Clemens Kraus. 
Decca-Polydor DE 7063. 


Don Juan. London Phil. Orch. con. Fritz 
Busch. English Gramophone DB 2897-8. 


SULLIVAN, SIR ARTHUR 
Iolanthe: Overture. B. B. C. Theatre Orch. 
con. Robinson. English Decca K 825. 


The Mikado (complete). D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Co. English Gramophone DB 4038- 
4048. 


TANSMAN, ALEXANDER 
Suite divertissement. Marcel Maas, pf; George 
Lykondi, vin; Charles Froidart, vla; Jo- 
seph Wetzels, vlc. Columbia set X 66. 


Triptyque for string orchestra. Curtis Cham- 
ber Music Ensemble. con. Louis Bailly. Vic- 
tor 11944-5. 


TARTINI, GIUSEPPE 
Sonata (The devil's trill). Albert Spalding, 
vin; André Benoist, pf. Victor 1787. 


TcHarKovsky, PETER ILYITCH 
Sleeping beauty ballet: Waltz. Reverse: Na- 
toma: Dagger dance (Herbert). Boston 
“Pops” Orch. con. Arthur Fiedler. Victor 
11932. 


Trio, Op. 50, A minor. Yehudi Menuhin, 
vin; Hepzibah Menuhin, pf; Maurice Eisen- 
berg, vic. Gramophone DB 2887-2892. 


TiERsSOT, JULIEN (arr.) 
Le retour du marin; Le pauvre laboureur. 
Reynaldo Hahn, t; pf. acc. by himself. Col- 
umbia 4124-M. 


VerRp1, GIUSEPPE 
Falstaff. (complete). Rimini;  Tassinari; 
Tellini; Buades; D’Alessio; Ghirardini; etc; 
Orch. and ch. of La Scala Theatre, Milan. 
con. Cav. Lorenzo Molajoli. Columbia Op- 
eratic Set 16. 


VauGHAN WILLIAMS, RALPH 
Overture to “The Wasps” of Aristophanes; 
Fantasy on “Greensleeves”. Queen's Hall 
Orch. con. Sir Henry J. Wood. Decca 
25625-6. 


Viapana, Lupovico 
Exultate justi in Domino. Choir of the Jul- 
ian Chapel, Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Reverse: 








O salutaris (Antonelli). Vitali, t. Edition de 
Musique Sacrée 57. 


Vicroria, Tomas Luis DE 
Animam meam. Reverse: Estote fortes in 
bello (Marenzio). Choir of the Julian 
Chapel, Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Edition de 
Musique Sacrée 40. 


Ave Maria. Reverse: Adoramus te (Pales- 
trina). Choir of the Julian Chapel, Rome. 
con. Mo. Boezi. Editior de Musique Sacrée 
16. 


Caligaverunt. Reverse: Laudate pueri Do- 
minum (Palestrina). Choir of the Julian 
Chapel, Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Edition de 
Musique Sacrée 2. 


O Domine Jesu. Reverse: Introduxit me 
(Palestrina). Choir of the Julian Chapel, 
Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Edition de Musique 
Sacrée 38. 


O vos omnes. Reverse: Improperium (Pal- 
estrina). Choir of the Julian Chapel, Rome. 
con. Mo. Boezi. Edition de Musique Sacrée 
8. 


Tenebre facte sunt. Reverse: Super flumina 
Babylonis (Palestrina). Choir of the Julian 
Chapel, Rome. con. Mo. Boezi. Edition de 
Musique Sacrée 1. 


VivaLp1, ANTONIO 

Concerto grosso, no. 11, D minor (L’estro 
armonico) (Arr. Stokowski). Philadelphia 
Orch. con. Leopold Stokowski. Victor 
14113-4. 

Sonata in A major (op. 2, no. 2) (Arr. F. 
David). Nathan Milstein, vin; Leopold 
Mittmann, pf. Columbia 17070-D. 


Wacner, RICHARD 
Im Treibhaus; Tréiume. Tiana Lemnitz, s; 
Michael Raucheisen, pf. Polydor 57028. 


Lohengrin: Elsas Traum; Tannhduser: Dich, 
teure Halle. Kirsten Flagstad, s; orch. con. 
Hans Lange. English Gramophone DB 
2748. 


Lohengrin: Kénigs Gebet. Maria Miiller, s; 
Margarete Klose, c; Franz Volker, t; Jaro 
Prohaska, bar; Josef von Manowarda, bass; 
Bayreuth Festival ch. and orch. con. Heinz 
Tietjen. Reverse: Lohengrin: Zug der 
Frauen am Miuinster (Gesegnet soll sie 
schreiten). Bayreuth Festival. Ch. and orch. 
con. Heinz Tietjen. Polydor SKB 02050. 
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Lohengrin: Prelude to Act 3. Bayreuth Festi- 
val Orch. con. Heinz Tietjen. Reverse: 
Lohengrin: Brautchor (Treulich gefiihrt). 
Bayreuth Festival Ch. and Orch. con. Heinz 
Tietjen. Polydor SKB 025051. 


Lohengrin: Das stisse Lied verhallt. Maria 
Miiller, s; Franz Volker, t; Bayreuth Festi- 
val Ch. and Orch. con. Heinz Tietjen. 
Polydor SKB 02052. 


Lohengrin: Héchstes Vertrau’n; Lohengrins 
Abschied (Mein lieber Schwan). Franz 
Volker, t; Bayreuth Festival Orch. con. 
Heinz Tietjen. Polydor SKB 02053. 


Lohengrin: Gralserzahlung (In fernem 
Land). Franz Volker, t; Bayreuth Festival 
Ch. and Orch. con. Heinz Tietjen. Polydor 
SKB 02049. 


Siegfried: Schmelzlied (Nothung, Nothung, 
neidliches Schwert); Schmiedelied (Schmie- 
de, mein Hammer). Max Lorenz, t; 
Erich Zimmermann, t; Bayreuth Festival 
Orch. con. Heinz Tietjen. Polydor SKB 
02054. 


Siegfried: Waldweben (Dass der mein 
Vater nicht ist). Max Lorenz, t; Bayreuth 
Festival Orch. con. Heinz Tietjen. Polydor 
SKB 02055. 


Die Walkiire: Winterstiirme wichen dem 
Wonnemond. Maria Miller, s; Franz Volker, 
t; Bayreuth Festival Orch. con. Heinz Tiet- 
jen. Polydor SKB 02048. 


Die Walkire: Siegmund heiss ich. Maria 
Miiller, s; Franz Volker, t; Bayreuth Festi- 
val Orch. con. Heinz Tietjen. Reverse: 
Lohengrin: Gralserzahlung, part 1. Franz 
Volker, t; Bayreuth Festival Orch. con. 
Heinz Tietjen. Polydor SKB 02047. 





Watton, WILLIAM 
Portsmouth Point, Overture. New English 
Sym. Orch. con. Anthony Bernard. Decca 
20180. 


War.ock, PETER 
Corpus Christi; A Cornish Christmas carol. 
The B. B. C. Chorus. con. Leslie Wood- 
gate. Decca 25630. 


Weser, Cart. MARIA VON 
Oberon: Overture. Grand Orch. Phil. de 
Paris. con. Meyrowitz. English Columbia 
DX 734. 


Woxr, Huco 
Der heilige Josef. singt; Schlafendes Jesus- 
kind. Elisabeth Schumann, s; Ernst Lush, 
pf. Austrian Gramophone DA 1438. 


Wocr-Ferrari, ERMANNO 
Il segreto di Susanna: Overture. Reverse: 
Donna Diana: Overture (Reznicek). Berlin 
State Opera Orch. con. Robert Heger. Eng- 
lish Parlophone E 11305. 


Wotrr, Ericn J. 

Lieder album: Marienruf; Der siisse Schlaf; 
Marchen; Wiisst’ ich nur; Im Entschlafen; 
Meine Lebenszeit verstreicht; Es werde 
Licht!; Entzticket dich ein Wunderhauch?; 
Knabe und Veilchen; Viel bin ich umher 
gewandert; Tauscht euch, ihr Augen, nicht; 
Der Trauernde; Soll ich denn sterben?; Wer 
hat’s Liedlein erdacht?; Horch, hérst du 
nicht?; Friede; Recht wie ein Leichnam 
wandle ich umher. Ernst Wolff, bar; pf. ac. 
by himself. Columbia set 268. 


Wo rr, Ernst (arr.) 
V’schombru; Sch’ma Israel; Kiddusch; 
Adonoi moloch (traditional Synagogue 
chants). Ernst Wolff, bar; pf. acc. by himself. 


Columbia 4132-M, 4133-M. 





